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Dora V. Smith is Professor of Educa- 
tion at the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. She is a valued 
honorary member in the state and for 
many years has been known to all teach- 
ers of English as one of the most creative 
thinkers in the field of language and 
literature teaching. We were fortunate 
enough to secure the text of the address 
that she made at the Delta Kappa Gamma 
dinner in Atlantic City during the AASA 
meeting. 

Hector Bolitho needs no introduction 
to people who read widely, for as an 
author, playwright, and biographer of in- 
ternational repute, he writes with author- 
ity. We felt that this article was of suf- 
ficient worth to many of our readers who 
have had little or no authoritative infor- 
mation about the newly created country 
of Pakistan that we could quote it in its 
entirety. We hope you will like it as well 
as we did. 


Mrs. Mary Collier Terry is a member 
of Mu Chapter in Decatur, Alabama. She 
is practicing what she preaches in this 
article because, although she is a busy 
housekeeper, she is trying to develop the 
tastes of her children by writing for them. 
Many leading magazines including Ameri- 
can Childhood, Child Life, Boys Life, 
Girls Today, and Classmate have been 
publishing her stories for children. An 
article from her pen on this subject comes 
with authority for she knows of what she 
speaks. 


Bernice Dainard Gestie needs no in- 
troduction to our readers because she has 
appeared in these pages on a previous 


occasion. Whatever she does is done with 
charm, grace, and competence. She is 
unexcelled as an educational editor and 
for a number of years has occupied the 
position of managing editor of the 
Minnesota Journal of Education. 


This article is a portion of the very 
valuable material she gave to the work- 
shop group on Publications and Publicity 
at the National Convention in August 
1952. So highly did those who listened 
regard her contribution that they have in- 
sisted on having it made available to 
many of our members who are especially 
interested in developing standards of ade- 
quate publicity and publications of high 
quality. 

The article by Annie Laurie Von 
Tungeln has appeared in Coronet, and 
because it was so popular we asked for 
permission to reprint it. It was originally 
published in Today’s Health in December 
1952, and by special permission we are 
presenting it to you. 


Tibor Mende writes engagingly of a 
country about which most of us know 
all too little. We have had in the pages 
of this magazine during the past two or 
three years articles about South American 
countries other than Chile. This one 
reprinted by permission from _ the 
UNESCO Courier of January 1953 is 
worth your reading. 


Mrs. Ruth O. Bradley is a charter mem- 
ber of Alpha Kappa Chapter of Cali- 
fornia. You will agree that her article 
gives evidence of a creative teacher. We 
are not in the business of advertising 
books, but Mrs. Bradley’s publication was 
so colorful and interesting that we asked 
her to prepare an account of how she 
developed her experiment. 


Mrs. Jane Hood is Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Program and a 
former state president of California. She 
is a member of Beta Eta Chapter. You 
will wish to read what she has to say 
about the plans of the National Program 
Committee. 


Dr. Dorothy Woodward is a member of 
Gamma Chapter of New Mexico and is 
in the Department of History at the Uni- 
versity. She speaks, therefore, with 
authority on the background and en- 
vironmental characteristics of Albuquer- 
que, the scene of the last regional con- 
ference. 


The program of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations is of interest to all of us. It 
is headed by Mrs. Edyth M. Salvesen, our 
recent National Vice-President. Mrs. 
Salvesen is a former state president of 
Kansas and well known to hundreds of 
Delta Kappa Gamma members. 














T IS significant beyond measure 

that Delta Kappa Gamma should 

be devoting itself especially dur- 
ing the current school year to in- 
creased understanding of the peo- 
ples of the world, for there is 
abroad among us a strange effort to 
define and confine our American 
heritage within the limits of our 
own shores. When pressure groups 
in our country act to force school 
boards to prohibit teaching about 
UNESCO and the United Nations 
in our schools, it is time for intelli- 
gent people to rise up and take no- 
tice. When hundreds of men and 
women, graduates of our own high 
schools and colleges, conceive our 
American heritage in terms inimical 
to our understanding of and coop- 
eration with other nations, it is time 
to ask what the schools have taught 
that our inheritance really is. Re- 
cently there has gone out to all parts 












































DORA V. SMITH 


of the country a request for funds 
for a two-fold purpose: first, to aid 
the wearers of the purple heart, and 
second, to help promote a campaign 
to bring back “good, old-fashioned 
Americanism.” The coupling of 
these two purposes puts many of us 
in a quandary. We are eager to help 
the wearers of the purple heart, but 
we are loath to back so ambiguous 
a cause as “good, old-fashioned 
Americanism.” The term needs de- 
fining. How old-fashioned? As 
old-fashioned and as new-fashioned 
as the inscription on Plymouth 
Rock? Does it include or eliminate 
the last sentence of Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg Address? 


Ir is particularly important that 
every school should display today 
in a place of prominence the in- 
scription which adorns the monu- 
ment at Plymouth Rock: “History 
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records no nobler venture for faith 
and freedom than of this Pilgrim 
band. In weariness and painful- 
ness, in watchings, often in hunger 
and cold, they laid the foundations 
of a state wherein every man, 
through countless ages, should 
have liberty to worship God in his 
own way. May they inspire thee to 
do thy part in perpetuating and 
spreading the lofty ideals of our 
republic throughout the world.” 
Our American heritage is unique 
in that it is compounded of the best 
which thousands of immigrants 
have brought from the far corners 
of the earth. Some of us point with 
pride to forebears who placed the 
inscription on Plymouth Rock. 
Others of us are two or three hun- 
dred years nearer our Mayflower 
than any son or daughter of the 

Revolution. All of us, regardless 

of our origin, subscribe to the con- 

viction expressed by Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet in his stirring drama of 
the Westward trek: 

“Remember the name of the outcast and 
the stranger. 

Remember that when you say, ‘I will 
have none of this exile and this 
stranger 

For his face is not like my face and his 
speech is strange,’ 

You have denied America with that word 


Though your fathers were the first to 
settle the land.” 


This is the Americanism to which 
the schools are dedicated. No na- 
tion on earth owes more to the rest 
of the world than ours. No nation 
should so easily meet the problems 
of world undeystanding. 

There are many ways of promot- 
ing international amity and many 


agencies through which one may 
work. It is my purpose to talk 
about one way—the use of litera- 
ture as an aid to the development 
of personal ideals and understand- 
ing through the sharing of books 
in the classroom. Literature, . by 
reason of its artistic form, has a 
peculiar power over the emotions. 
It brings individual human beings 
to life, making it possible for us to 
share their thoughts and feelings, 
to look out upon the world through 
their eyes. For example, a class of 
sophomores in the study of Ameri- 
can problems read a novel and a 
social studies pamphlet on the same 
theme. One group chose Embree’s 
“Every Tenth Person” and Mrs. 
Mean’s Shuttered Windows—the 
first a pamphlet giving figures on 
the education of Negro boys and 
girls in this country, and the sec- 
ond a novel revealing the efforts of 
a particular Negro girl to obtain 
an education for herself and her 
people. When the teacher asked 
which of the two made them want 
to do something about the prob- 
lem, the students insisted it was the 
novel. “But,” said the teacher, “in 
the pamphlet there are tens of thou- 
sands of girls in the same situation; 
in the novel, only one.” 

“Yes,” replied the students with 
alacrity, “but in the novel she is 
flesh and blood. We feel with and 
for her. In the pamphlet, she is 
only a statistic.” Both kinds of 
material, of course, are necessary to 
real understanding, but it is the 
novel which puts humaneness and 
emotional urge into the situation. 




















Many years ago, in England, a 
woman said to me, “Of course, we 
dislike everything American on 
general principles, but we have 
never met an individual American 
we did not like.” It is the indi- 
viduals that count, and it is the 
individuals with whom literature 
deals. Harry Overstreet in his new 
book, The Great Enterprise, Relat- 
ing Ourselves to Our World, points 
out the fact that for most of us the 
people in our little universe are 
divided into the “In-Groups” and 
the “Out-Groups”—those we know 
and those who are foreign to us, 
whether in our own blocks, our 
communities, our nation, or the 
world. The “In-Groups” we know 
very well, or think we do. Their 
behavior and their mental processes 
are similar to our own. They be- 
long to our little fellowship of 
“kindred” minds, always character- 
ized as “blessed.” But the “Out- 
Groups” we do not know as indi- 
viduals. We tend to stereotype 
them, thereby shutting ourselves off 
from that still greater fellowship 
of “diverse” minds on which the 
future of the world depends. 


As the world grows smaller, it 
grows larger for each one of us. The 
number of ideas our minds must 
take in is increasing enormously. 
The diversity of ways of life, essen- 
tially good in themselves but very 
different from our own, is a con- 
stant challenge. Two things mat- 


ter in helping the boys and girls in 
our schools to relate themselves to 
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this world. One is how much alike 
we are the world over; the other is 
how different each of us is by rea- 
son of his native environment and 
therefore capable of making a 
unique contribution to the world’s 
life. 

The booklist which follows pre- 
sents a brief selection of titles 
which may help to bring about such 
understanding. It is grouped ac- 
cording to the level of maturity of 
the reader, the final one dealing 
with books to help the teacher her- 
self broaden her understanding of 
the “Out-groups” in far distant 
lands. It is not possible to discuss 
each book in detail. After each title, 
the name of the country revealed 
in it appears. A few illustrative 
titles may be used as examples of 
methods of grouping to bring out 
the universality of human experi- 
ence and the inevitable differences 
which come from widely varied 
environments. 


For example, wouldn’t it be fun 
if every birthday cake which finds 
its way into a primary school class- 
room could be accompanied by a 
book about a birthday? In Birth- 
days for Robin, a small boy in the 
United States wants a dog for his 
birthday. So also did Pepper Moon 
in China. It is difficult enough in 
America to persuade mother and 
father that a dog is indispensable 
to a five-year-old’s happiness; but 
in China the weighty decision had 
to be made by a family conclave 
presided over by grandmother. 
“Yes,” they said, “every small boy 
should have a pet.” But a dog— 
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that was just too much! So the 
decision was that Pepper Moon 
should have a canary. American 
boys share the disappointment 
which led him to trade the canary 
for one animal after another until 
one day he appeared with a mangy 
old buffalo. Even grandmother 
agreed that a dog would be pref- 
erable to that. 

Love of a dog sent the little Ti- 
betan girl in Daughter of the 
Mountains down the long, hard 
caravan trail to Calcutta. Love of 
a young master set Lassie’s head 
toward the south of England even 
in the highlands of Scotland. Love 
of a dog makes the children of the 
world kin. The richer the book in 
the lore of the country concerned 
the better it is for increased under- 
standing. 


[Nn Sweden, Snipp, Snapp, and 
Snurr faced a different problem. 
They had to earn money to give 
their mother red shoes in Ask Mr. 
Bear. The shoes were different 
from the big bear hug which Danny 
gave his mother, but the love which 
prompted both was the same. 

And what was it Manuela asked 
for her birthday in Old Mexico? 
A doll, of course—an American 
doll with golden hair like that of 
the American lady, wife of the artist 
painting the scenes in her village. 
All this takes place in a lush Mexi- 
can background with the little 
burro sharing honors with the doll 
in the portrait the artist painted for 
Manuela’s birthday. 

Adolescents in America talk 
freely and seriously about “parent 


trouble.” Researches into the “love 
problems of adolescence” show a 
disappointing predominance of 
concern over “having to be home” 
by ten o'clock, eleven o'clock, or 
midnight, depending on the dates 
of the studies. Young people are 
always interested to discover that 
the problem is universal. In Alice 
Huggin’s The Red Chair Waits, 
the parents of a Chinese girl have 
selected a husband for her. The 
red chair comes to take her to her 
marriage to the man she has never 
seen. However, she is a modern 
miss, and the red chair waits. The 
young people in Daisy Neumann’s 
Now That April’s There adjust to 
conventions at home on their re- 
turn to Britain after spending the 
war years in the United States. In 
Hobart’s The Peacock Sheds His 
Tail, the daughter of a refined and 
ancient Spanish family shocks her 
parents by wanting to marry a 
crude American. In such books as 
these our own young people are 
able to enjoy the broader fellow- 
ship of diverse minds. 


Very special mention should be 
made of the warmly human and 
understanding presentation of the 
young prince of Japan in Elizabeth 
Vining’s Windows for the Crown 
Prince. 


In addition to helping boys and 
girls extend their horizons, it is im- 
portant that we as teachers con- 
tinue to grow on our own level of 
maturity. The books in Group IV 
are mature—perhaps too much so 
for some high school seniors; but 
they will serve adults well. Those 














who know Turkey best feel that 
Ann Bridge’s Dark Moment reveals 
the rise of that country in modern 
times with fidelity and feeling 
through the intertwined experi- 
ences of a Turkish and an English 
girl. In Operation Heartbreak 
Duff Cooper tells a movingly hu- 
man story of an Englishman who, 
too young to fight in World War 
I and too old to have a part in 
World War II, in the end finds a 
way to give his life for his country. 

Black and White is a travel book 
by one who believes a “civilizing 
process” necessary for the African 
natives. It is informative, but less 
powerful and less intimate than 
Cry, the Beloved Country, which 
never assumes an attitude of su- 
periority. The latter is undoubt- 
edly the classic on Africa in our 
times. 

The Little World of Don Ca- 
millo is a light book for summer 
reading, but charming in its very 
Italian struggle between the Com- 
munist mayor, the tumultuous 
priest, and his gentle Christ. “You, 
Lord,” he says with characteristic 
humor, “may understand human- 
ity; but I understand Italians.” 


Mowat’s The People of the Deer 
combines poetic description and au- 
thentic fact in a much needed story 
of the Eskimos of Hudson Bay. 
Rama Rau, whose books on India 
have had just acclaim, in East of 
Rome finds herself the champion of 
all of Asia after she has been hostess 
for her father in his réle of ambas- 
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sador to Japan. The cultural in- 
terests of a woman, born in India 
and educated in England and 
America, are charmingly presented 
to the women of the West. 

For a long time we have been 
curious concerning the training by 
which Communists learn to infil- 
trate other lands. The Yenan Way 
tells the story of a young Peruvian’s 
studies in Comintern schools in 
Moscow, his part in the Spanish 
struggle, and his activating of plots 
in South America. We have waited 
long also for an authentic story by 
a Japanese writer of life in occu- 
pied Japan. In The Mountains 
Remain, the breakdown of old tra- 
ditions is carefully revealed in the 
interrelated lives of two young cou- 
ples from the nobility and from the 
soil. 


Dorothy Clarke Wilson in House 
of Earth has given us a powerful, 
realistic picture of the poverty, the 
castes, and the suffering of the 
masses in India. The book is far 
from pleasant reading, but it re- 
veals how different are the lives of 
the many from those of the few who 
associate with the British and the 
Americans in Calcutta and the 
West. 


“Out of a hundred visions I 
make one.” The theme of Benet’s 
Western Star presents a challenge 
today on a world scale. It was an 
Irish poet who gave us the treas- 
ured line, “He whom a dream hath 
possessed knoweth no doubting.” 
The dream which our fathers in- 
scribed on Plymouth Rock is as 
real today as it was of old. Shall 
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we not study to help the boys and doubting and dream the dream that 
girls of America throw aside all is their peculiar heritage? 


L 


IL. 


Iil. 


Primary Grades 
Bannon, Laura A. 
Bemelmans, Ludwig 
Bemelmans, Ludwig 
Brock, Emma L. 
Clark, Ann N. 
Ehrlich, Bettina 
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Crockett, Lucy H. 


Douglas, Justice Wm. O. 
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Hobart, Alice T. 

Huggins, Alice M. 
L'Engle, Madeline 


A Way to Understanding 


Manuela’s Birthday in Old Mexico (Whitman) 

Hansi (Switzerland—Viking) 

Madeline (France—Simon) 

To Market! To Market! (Holland—Knopf) 

Looking for Something (Ecuador—Viking) 

Cocolo (Italy—Harper) 

Mei Li (China—Doubleday) 

This is the Way (Religious—Viking) 

Snipp, Snapp, Snurr & the Red Shoes (Sweden—Whit- 
man) 

Boy with a Harpoon (Eskimos—Harcourt) 

Susan Who Lives in Australia (Scribner) 

Pepper Moon (China—Longmans) 


Nino (Italy—Viking) 

Pancakes—Paris (France—Viking) 

A Bell for Ursli (Switzerland—Oxford) 

Secret of the Andes (Viking) 

Return to the Level Land (Holland—Scribner) 

A Summer to Remember (Switzerland—Whittlesey) 
Racing the Red Sail (Greece—Longmans) 

Lassie Come Home (Britain—Winston) 

Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze (China—Winston) 
Daughter of the Mountains (India—Viking) 

The Good Master (Hungary—Viking) 


Ali Lives in Iran (Holiday) 

Call It Courage (South Seas—Macmillan) 

The Village That Learned to Read (Mexico—Houghton) 
The Cottage at Bantry Bay (Ireland—Viking) 


The Good Ways (Religious—Crowell) 

Chaim Weizman, Builder of a Nation (Palestine—Mess- 
ner) 

I Married an Arab (Lebanon—Day) 

Sun in the Morning (India—Morrow) 

The Little Princesses (Britain—Harcourt) 

Pong Choolie, You Rascal (Korea—Holt) 

Strange Lands and Friendly People (Eastern Europe & 
Asia—Harper) 

Albert Schweitzer; Genius of the Jungle (Africa—Harper) 

The Peacock Sheds His Tail (Latin America—Boggs) 

The Red Chair Waits (China—Westminster) 

And Both Were Young (Switzerland—Lothrop) 
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Now That April’s There (England—Lippincott) 
Home to India (Harper) 


Partners: United Nations & Youth (Doubleday) 
Happy Times in Norway (Knopf) 
Windows for the Crown Prince (Japan—Lippincott) 


Declaration of Faith (Collins) 

The Big Change (U.S.A.—Harper) 

Dark Moment (Turkey—Macmillan) 

Operation Heartbreak (England—Viking) 

The Spirit of Liberty; Papers and Addresses of Judge 
Learned Hand (U.S.A.—Knopf) 

Black and White; From the Cape to the Congo (Africa— 
Harper) 

Little World of Don Camillo (Italy—Grosset) 

Half of One World (Pacific Theater—Macmillan) 

The Wall (Warsaw—Knopf) 

People of the Deer (Hudson Bay—Little) 

The Great Enterprise; Relating Ourselves to Our World 
(U.S.A.—Norton) 

Cry, the Beloved Country (Africa—Scribner) 

East of Home (Orient—Harper) 

The Yenan Way (Soviets & Lat. Am.—Scribner) 

Shalom Means Peace (Israel—Doubleday) 

The Mountains Remain (Japan—Houghton) 

Hands Across the Caviar (Yugoslavia—Lippincott) 

House of Earth (India—Westminster) 








This is a glimpse of the 
palatial clubhouse where 


during the N. W. regional 
meeting. Don’t you want to 
join them? 
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Green Lake 
Calls 


HE Wisconsin members are ex- 
tending their welcome to Delta 
Kappa Gamma members from 

all over the Northwest as well as to 
others who may find it convenient 
to mingle vacation with conference 
at this time of the year. 

Many of our members will be at- 
tending the AAUW Convention in 
Minneapolis which immediately 
precedes and in fact on one day 
coincides with the conference in 
Green Lake, The Wisconsin people 
are especially anxious to welcome 
you to this beautiful spot which is 
owned by the American Baptist 
Assembly, located on the former 
estate of Victor F. Lawson. The 
spot is 172 miles from Chicago to 
the north and west, ninety miles 








If you like canoeing, that sport is available, 


too, at this lovely spot selected for the North- 
west Regional Meeting. 


You in June 


west of Milwaukee, and sixty miles 
north of Madison. Eleven hundred 
acres of wooden land with two and 
one-half miles of lake frontage af- 
ford opportunity for a real vacation 
and relaxation while conference 
proceedings go on. 

Millions of dollars were spent in 
building roads, barns, stone walls, 
and observation towers on the 
estate, and more than 100,000 trees 
and shrubs were planted. After the 
death of the original owners, the 


‘property passed into other hands, 


and again several million dollars 
were spent in development, espe- 
cially for the building of recrea- 
tional facilities. One of the most 
famous eighteen-hole golf courses 
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in the world is laid out on this 
estate. Those of you who play golf 
will have a wonderful opportunity 
in this spot. 

It was in 1943 that the American 
Baptist Convention purchased the 
estate, and here in this beautiful 
setting dozens of conferences from 
all over the nation convene. Stu- 
dents from many lands come to 
Green Lake for their first American 
work experience. The facilities 
have been used primarily for the 
extension, development, and train- 
ing of religious, education, and so- 
cial service leadership in the types 
of organizations where this kind of 
interests predominates. Green Lake 
is becoming known throughout the 
world as a center for leadership 
training and a springboard for con- 
ference ideas. 





You will have bookstores and gift 
shops available, snackeries in vari- 
ous places, and a health service. 
Transportation from all central 
points is available by bus, cars, 
train, and plane. Costs will be kept 
to a minimum, perhaps six or seven 
dollars a day including meals. You 
will rejoice to know that there will 
be no tipping. Prices seem unbe- 
lievably low. 

All states in the region have a 
definite responsibility for participa- 
tion in the program. That program 
has been sent to all states and chap- 
ters in the Northwest area. Recrea- 
tion time has been provided, and 
opportunities for swimming, hik- 
ing, rowing, and other things will 
be available. The early-morning 
bird walk is said to be a treat, and 
everyone who has enjoyed the lake 














A characteristic scene as enthusiastic fisher- 
men broil their catch over the coals at Green 
Lake. 


























Plum Lake in Northern Wisconsin was the scene of this triumph. ssssssssssnd 


To land a thirty pound “muskie” and follow it with one of nineteen 
pounds would set any sportsman’s pulse racing. 


country of Wisconsin knows how 
enticing that beautiful area of the 
country can be. 

The Northwest meeting is espe- 
cially fortunate in having the prom- 
ise of attendance of four national 
officers, as well as Miss Birdella 
Ross, the former National Presi- 
dent, and the former regional di- 
rector, Miss Ella Blunk. Forms for 
reservations went to the state presi- 
dents from the Wisconsin Hostess 
Committee before the first of May, 
and state presidents will follow the 
suggestions made for reservations of 
their members. 

In addition to the unusual op- 
portunities for relaxation and en- 
joyment of beauty, there will be an 
intensive, very carefully organized 


program. It includes group meet- 
ings on vitalizing our program, on 
research, on recruitment. The pro- 
gram will review the history, poli- 
cies, and achievements of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, and will devote 
some time to the techniques of 
planning meetings, workshops, and 
continuity in Delta Kappa Gamma 
work. There will be plenty of op- 
portunity for chapter presidents to 
sit together and discuss their com- 
mon problems; there will be equal 
opportunity for the state presidents 
to air their problems for general 
discussion. 

By the time this issue reaches you, 
many of you will be on your way to 
this beautiful conference spot. We 
shall look forward to seeing you 
there. 





Hector Bolitho, author, playwright, and _ biog- 
rapher of international note since 1920, recently 


visited Pakistan. 


The article reproduced here (from the “Pakistan 
Quarterly” Vol. II No. 4) is a chronicle of some of 
Mr. Bolitho’s impressions of the country. The 
article is printed in full because we believe that it 
contains much of interest to our readers and be- 


cause of the excellence of its presentation. 


Through Foreign Eyes 


AKISTAN, like the North 

American states, was largely 

created through the vigour and 
brilliance of one man—Mahomed 
Ali Jinnah. He might be described 
as the George Washington of his 
people, since he gave them freedom 
and the chance of becoming a na- 
tion. But the two men could not 
have been less alike in character. 
One cannot imagine Jinnah at Mt. 
Vernon, resting from the arguments 
of the White House and soliloquis- 
ing over the calm delights of being 
a husbandman. Instead, he walked 
through his tropical garden once a 
week, congratulated his servants on 
its tidiness rather than its beauty, 
and never once paused to pick a 
flower. 


Creation of Pakistan 


To appreciate the creation of 
Pakistan one must comprehend the 
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HECTOR BOLITHO 


character of Jinnah. His father 
was a modest hide merchant in 
Karachi at a time when its popula- 
tion was a twentieth of what it is 
today. Their home was ,in two 
rooms on the first floor of a big 
house. The dusty streets—worried 
by the sands and wind from the 
Sind Desert—were Jinnah’s play- 
ground; and the game the boys 
played was marbles. When he was 
fourteen Jinnah said to one of 
them, “Don’t play marbles in the 
dust. It soils your garments and 
your hands. We must stand up and 
play cricket.” 

Ali Jinnah’s story is in this boy- 
hood incident. Sixty years later he 
made the millions of Muslims in 
India stand up from the dust and 
he led them out of the wilderness 
of oppression. Those who care for 
Pakistan and its future, watch the 
child-nation with patient concern 




















hoping that they will not doze in 
the sun—their fierce, traditional 
enemy that attacks them with sloth 
—and that they will continue with 
their garments unsoiled and hands 
clean for the tasks that fall to them. 
Fierce Individualist 

Mahomed Ali Jinnah was always 
a fierce individualist, with little 
sense of meekness. There was no 
slow-burning flame of reasonable- 
ness in him; he was a jet-propelled 
rocket, with but one course to pur- 
sue. This course was from study to 
law, from law to politics, then from 
politics to power. During this 
flight, he never considered any 
“point of no return.” Also, he had 
but one source of strength and pro- 
pulsion—his incredible will-power. 
When the time came for him to 
create Pakistan, he did not assem- 
ble an army to back him up; nor 
did he ever consider the tasks ahead 
of him in terms of force. He trusted 
his greatest ally—his fierce determi- 
nation—and this he trusted im- 
plicitly. He once said, “Failure is 
a word unknown to me.” 


Determination Endures 


Until we respect this will-power, 
imposed on a people who are in- 
dolent by nature and subdued by 
centuries of oppression, we cannot 
understand why Pakistan was pos- 
sible. Today, throughout the 
young country, the determination 
endures. One must search for it, 
because the first impression, espe- 
cially in Karachi, is of listless Pakis- 
tanis, dragging their weary steps in 
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the streets, and resting here and 
there to catch any kindly breeze 
that blows, against a June tempera- 
ture of 109 degrees. But this is a 
deceptive first impression. In spite 
of the terrible mischief of the sun, 
there are factories, hydro-electric 
projects, engineers changing the 
courses of rivers, bridges being 
built, and schools. 


Industrial Growth 


The colossus of industry is rising 
from the sand, and machines throb 
among the once quiet hills. There 
is the comforting fact—for Pak- 
istanis—that theirs is the only coun- 
try in the British Commonwealth 
with a surplus budget. There is no 
drowsiness here. It is the memory 
of Jinnah that compels this deter- 
mination to flog nature into profit- 
able usefulness. The ghost of the 
stern, steel-grey-eyed master is very 
lively. One senses his presence 
—a figure in immaculate English 
clothes, using a monocle with an 
actor’s cleverness, and raising an 
admonishing finger in the face of 
his people as he says, “No dreaming 
in the noon-heat; no idle listening 
to ancestral voices. This is the 
twentieth century and you must get 
on with the job.” 


Need for Explanation 


Jinnah was such a man, and it is 
incredible that he should have been 
born in a hot country that seduces 
determination and tempts promises 
to perish in the moment they are 
made. When I was in Karachi I 
received a letter from an educated 
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woman in California in which she 
said, “I looked at my atlas but could 
not find you. I was glad therefore 
to hear that Karachi is in Pakistan. 
That must be near India.” This 
letter stresses the need for a short 
explanation of the lands that com- 
prise Pakistan, before we look at 
the people who live in them. 


The Amazing New Country 


Anyone glancing at the map for 
the first time might be alarmed for 
the political future, and military 
safety, of the new Muslim state. 
Pakistan is, in fact, two countries. 
In the far east is the area of 54,000 
square miles—the great jute lands— 
the “golden fibre” lands—of East 
Pakistan. In the west is the area of 
310,000 square miles—the cotton 
lands—the “silver fibre” lands—of 
West Pakistan. The two are sepa- 
rated by 1,100 miles of alien, In- 
dian territory—as if Connecticut 
and California suddenly decided to 
become a separate nation and to 
live as one, apart from the rest of 
America. East and West Pakistan 
may communicate only by sea and 
air: India does not allow them to 
exchange visits across the interven- 
ing broad corridor, by rail or road. 


Two Wings 


Distance is not the only influence 
that separates the two halves of this 
new state. East Pakistan, made up 
of East Bengal and part of Assam, 
is largely forest and swamp, with an 
annual rainfall of 200 inches and a 
population of 860 to the square 
mile. The demon here is malaria. 


West Pakistan is, in the main, a 
great desert, brought to life by an 
incredible system of canals, but for- 
ever haunted by Thirst. In the 
East, Bengali is the language, and 
rice the staple diet; in the West 
they speak Urdu and eat wheat. 
Yet all these differences are thrust 
aside before the two forces that 
bind the different peoples together. 
They are both Muslim. When the 
sun sets over the jungles of Bengal 
in the East, or over the blinding 
sands of Sind in the West, people 
bow towards Mecca. 


The Force of Jinnah 


The second force comes from the 
shadow of Mahomed Ali Jinnah 
that falls on both alike. He com- 
pels them, still, to believe that 
Pakistan can be built as one. And 
—against many of the laws of na- 
ture, and custom—Pakistan IS be- 
ing built as one. The capital of 
both East and West Pakistan is 
Karachi, in the West. One hun- 
dred years ago it was a treeless fish- 
ing village and port, existing on the 
sea edge of the Sind Desert. Today, 
there are 1,300,000 people living in 
the city: shelter is at a premium, 
and the masons build day and 
night—offices, villas, and little huts 
—to accommodate the refugees that 
came to Pakistan, in millions, as 
the result of partition. 


Karachi Contrasts 


If you flew over the city you 
would see some lordly new build- 
ings in which the government is 
housed; two or three “luxury” 
hotels, where the cost of living com- 











pares with New York; suburbs of 
gleaming white villas; and, on the 
edges, the squalid hovels of the poor 
—the wretched ones, living in rush 
huts. 

Overhead fly the vultures and 
kites, the dreadful sentinels that 
wait for anything that dies. Kara- 
chi seems to be surrounded by 
desert that stretches to the horizon, 
except to the west, where the pros- 
pect is redeemed by the harbour. 


Beaches and Bazaars 


Here is a lively sight: Pander- 
boats, with their loft sails, bent low 
over the water; tiny craft, frail as 
cigar boxes; the big ships from the 
ports of the world; and a few low, 
sandy beaches, washed by the warm 
Arabian Sea. In the city are the 
stacks of thousands of bales of cot- 
ton; the bazaars, with shops as 
small as sentry-boxes, bustling and 
screaming with business; the gov- 
ernment officials, conducting the 
affairs of the country in their own 
unique form of English, and meet- 
ing at great curry-struggles where 
they talk international politics with 
intense fervour. In the luxury 
hotels there is a brisk coming and 
going of diplomats and business- 
men; the diplomats come from all 
the lands of the earth, and the busi- 
nessmen are anxious with rivalry. 


Europeans and Pakistanis 


But the beaches—the escape to 
the sea from all this conglomeration 
of politics and salesmanship—pre- 
sent a more joyous scene. Along 
the sand dunes, the diplomats and 
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rich men have built hundreds upon 
hundreds of little huts, in which 
they relax on Sundays. The Euro- 
peans splash and swim gaily in the 
sea, together with many Pakistanis. 
Some look on—too shy to appear 
naked. They are as respectable, in 
a genteel way, as Victorian ladies 
taking the waters at Brighton. So 
you see the two ways of life: per- 
haps an English girl, in shorts, play- 
ing cricket on the sand, while her 
Muslim sisters pass by, coy and 
lady-like. 

If you travel from Karachi to 
Lahore, you will fall in love with 
this ancient, inland city, where the 
Mughal Emperors lived in King 
James I’s time, making poetry out 
of marble and water, roses and 
trees. 


City of Lahore 


And you will wonder why Ma- 
homed Ali Jinnah ever chose the 
sand stretches of Karachi for his 
capital; then the map will explain 
to you that Lahore is less than 
twenty miles from the Indian fron- 
tier. During the weeks following 
partition, the massacres here, of 
both Hindus and Moslems, were as 
terrible as the example Europe had 
already set them, as Buchenwald 
and Belsen. It would not be wise 
for the capital of the new land to 
be too near a potential foe. 


History Traced 


In Lahore, one can trace, in a 
vague, unscholarly way, the history 
of this part of the continent. There 
are the Fort and tombs and gardens 
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of the Mughals, which give us some 
idea of what was happening in the 
land when the Stuarts began to 
reign in England. Then come the 
less graceful memorials of the Sikhs 
—invaders and spoilers of beauty. 
British Memorials 

Then, the memorials of the Brit- 
ish, of which there are many. It is 
not the time to assess the good, or 
the evil, of British rule in India, 
but there are enough universi- 
ties, schools, hospitals, roads, and 
bridges, to make one feel that, in 
the final summing-up, the follies of 
pride, and the all too human desire 
for gain, will be overlooked. 


Houses and Gardens 


There is music in Lahore, in 
place of the clash of Karachi: a 
feeling that, in the old houses 
which have survived, and in the 
gardens that catch the morning 
light with a hundred colours, peo- 
ple have lived for a long, long time. 
The city prepares one for the pleas- 
ures that await, when one leaves 
for the journey to Rawalpindi, 
Peshawar and the Khyber Pass. If 
you seek for the heart of a country 
you will usually find it, not on the 
lowland, but in the hills. When I 
made the journey from Lahore to 
Peshawar last April, the changing 
complexion of the land soon made 
me realize that this is true of 
Pakistan. 


The Hill Country 
The way is along a good wide 
road, and, in the morning, a thou- 
sand little parakeets—like bright, 


green flames—darted up from the 
telephone wires and the trees. We 
paused, halfway between Lahore 
and Rawalpindi, to lunch beneath 
an immense banyan tree, beside a 
well. The Punjabi who was guid- 
ing the blindfolded bullocks in 
their monotonous circular track, 
pumping up the water, left the well 
and went into his humble hut. He 
came out, carrying his bed on his 
head. He placed it in the shade of 
the tree and, with an enchanting 
smile, he bade us sit down. When 
we had eaten, I went to him with 
my thanks, and my hands full of 
apples. Thus one approached the 
highlands, with an exchange of re- 
spect and good manners. 

There is one abiding sadness in 
the life of Pakistan today—an obses- 
sion in every mind, over the fate 
of Kashmir. Here is the child of 
divorced parents, the parents being 
India and Pakistan. Like a judge 
in the divorce court, the United 
Nations is left to decide the future 
of Kashmir while the parents plead, 
and blame, and chafe, because the 
judge takes so long over his verdict. 


Decision on Kashmir 

This is no time to go into the 
rights and wrongs of the Kashmir 
question; but one cannot help feel- 
ing, as one passes by, that the child 
is capable of making its own deci- 
sion; is capable, through free elec- 
tion, of choosing which parent it 
wishes to live with for the rest of 
its life. 

Rawalpindi is the nearest city to 
the Kashmir frontier, and one is 
constantly aware of being caught 








———— 





up in the tide of fierce controversy. 
Otherwise, Rawalpindi, which is 
the great military city of Pakistan, 
has something of an English look. 
The ghosts of “Poona” colonels 
strut the sidewalks, and the flower 
beds recall the municipal gardens 
at Cheltenham. 

But it is to Peshawar, and the 
Khyber Pass, that the Briton most 
easily gives his heart. Here are the 
Highlanders, the Pathans: proud, 
good-looking, humorous, and kind. 
One melts into their society as 
easily and quickly as if one were 
at home. 


Pathan Chieftains 


Three chieftains were waiting for 
us at the entrance to the Khyber 
Pass: they carried pistols, but they 
also brought an invitation to lunch. 
First they took us to the great 
Jamrud Fort, which commands a 
view over the Jamrud and Peshawar 
plains and acts as a sentinel to the 
Pass. I seem to remember that it 
was the fort which we saw in that 
noble old film, “Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer.” Then we went to lunch 
with the chieftains; a meal of such 
splendour—twenty-two dishes piled 
on a big table—that, afterwards, I 
needed my midday nap. But it was 
not to be; we were driven through 
the incredible Pass, with the flanks 
of rock, like walls of red-hot copper, 
rising on either side. There were 
three ways: one for the trains, one 
for motor-cars, and one for camels 
and donkeys. We passed each other 
amicably—passengers looking out 
of the train windows, the sleepy 
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drivers of the camels, and ourselves 
in our car. 


Afghanistan Frontier 


It might have been the highway 
of peace, this road, leading to the 
frontier of Afghanistan. But we 
looked again and saw enough signs 
of the battles and sniping that kept 
the Khyber Pass wide awake until 
the British withdrew in 1947. 

We came to the iron chain and 
the sentry boxes that mark the fron- 
tier between Pakistan and Afghan- 
istan. The political theorists and 
the searchers after anger would 
have us believe that this is a bitter 
frontier over which the two Mus- 
lim nations might someday resort 
to war. Let me describe what hap- 
pened to us. We walked up to the 
chain and paused. The first words 
were spoken by the Afghan sentry, 
who wore a Chinese-looking uni- 
form. He said, “Satare mache”— 
May you not be tired. We an- 
swered politely, and then noticed 
that, near his sentry box, there was 
a garden and some fruit trees. I 
asked my guide, “Is there enough 
water here for this garden?” and he 
answered, “There is no water on 
the Afghan side of the barrier, but 
we have run a pipe over from our 
supply, so that their sentries can 
make tea and water their garden.” 

It was curious to come so far to 
find this lesson in human kindness 
—an Afghan soldier making his 
tea and watering his yellow daisies, 
with Pakistan water, and thus turn- 
ing this lonely sentry post into an 
example for the world. 











MARY COLLIER TERRY 


ROFESSIONAL growth in the 
p teacher is the all-important 

objective. Writing can con- 
tribute to that professional growth 
as nothing else the teacher might 
do, either professionally or as a 
hobby. If a teacher spends some 
time writing, in her search for fresh 
material, she becomes more aggres- 
sive, more interested and alert in 
her daily contacts with people and 
with life. Surely that contributes 
to her professional growth. 

There is a creative urge in each 
of us which should come out. It 
may be handwork, painting—or 
writing. —The common name might 
be hobby. If you perfect this crea- 
tive ability and it becomes of mon- 
etary value, then it goes past the 
hobby stage and becomes a profes- 
sion along with your teaching. 

Let us consider the aspects of 





The Teacher 


aS 
an Author 


you, the teacher, as an author. 
First of all, how can you, an already 
busy professional person, find time 
to do this writing? That is a prob- 
lem, but it can be managed. Be- 
lieve it or not, you can do an im- 
portant part of your writing while 
busy with something else if that 
something is being done with your 
hands and not so much with your 
brain. Needless to say, you will give 
your undivided attention to the ac- 
tual writing, but that task will be 
lessened if the stories and articles 
have been plotted and planned 
ahead, possibly while your hands 
were working at something else. 
Late at night, when you are tired 
of regular duties, you may find it 
restful to write. Times when you 
are worried and want to lose your- 
self—there are such times—you can 
write. To, and from your work, 








you think your stories out. A small 
notebook, always in the purse, may 
prove helpful later. The notes are 
yours; write them as you choose. 


As to the types of writing you 
might try, that you must decide 
for yourself. You will sense your 
ability as you write. You should 
know in the beginning that adult 
fiction—adult stories—is the most 
difficult of all writing. The com- 
petition with successful fiction writ- 
ers is keener, the field more limited. 
Try it anyway as a challenge, but 
only enough to find out if it 
is your forte. Articles for both 
adults and youngsters and chil- 
dren’s stories should be your first 
efforts. Writing for educational 
publications comes naturally. You 
certainly have the material. Your 
projects and unit work would make 
interesting, helpful reading. Try 
to work on your projects and units 
keeping in mind that you want 
to pass on to your fellow-workers 
your experiences and information 
through articles and stories. The 
results in the end will be more sat- 
isfactory to you and your pupils. 
In writing for educational and chil- 
dren’s publications, you are simply 
going along with your teaching. It 
might not be so haphazard as some 
teaching proves to be. Writing 
calls for concentration with a pur- 
pose. 

You need some practical sugges- 
tions if you are interested in try- 
ing your hand at writing, either 
professionally or as a hobby. First, 
I insist that you give it a try, and 
don’t be ashamed that you are try- 
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ing. I know persons who actually 
sneak around and hide when they 
are trying to write little stories and 
articles. These same teachers—they 
are teachers—spend hours instruct- 
ing pupils in the mechanics and 
principles of writing, yet they dare 
not try it themselves! On the other 
hand, don’t proclaim to the world 
that you are a writer until you have 
done something to prove it. 

It is a great help to have at least 
one sympathic person around—a 
kindred soul, a sincere person who 
will offer praise or criticism at the 
right time. Your family can be a 
blessing if the members are not too 
inquisitive. Never allow acquaint- 
ances to read your manuscripts 
while they are in the process of be- 
ing written. They might discourage 
you, and that, you mustn’t bel 
Ideal friends and relatives are those 
who pretend not to notice the re- 
turned, rejected manuscripts. 

Encouragement is what you need. 
I offer that to you. Today, more 
than ever before, opportunities are 
offered the beginning writer—books, 
courses, professional criticism, as- 
sociation with established writers 
in summer conclaves and writers’ 
workshops. There is an annual 
summer writers’ conclave held at 
our university. Anyone may at- 
tend. The only excuse for being 
there is an interest in reading. Few 
leave such gatherings without the 
determination and inspiration to 
try a hand at writing. 

If-you cannot attend a regular 
college creative writing course, take 
a correspondence course from a 
college. Be careful about those 
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“success-in-a-hurry” correspondence 
courses so often advertised. A 
course offered by a reputable col- 
lege or university is best. Usually, 
the instructors themselves are suc- 
cessful writers. Their personal 
criticisms are worth your money. 
The best reason of all for taking 
any kind of course is that if you 
have invested your money in a 
course you will keep writing, and 
that is the secret of successful and 
perhaps profitable writing. 


In the way of practical help, the 
most important textbooks are maga- 
zines. Perhaps you read current 
magazines merely for entertain- 
ment. Try reading some stories 
for study and analysis. Read sev- 
eral stories in one issue of a maga- 
zine. Each story may have a dif- 
ferent theme, a different plot, but 
there will be something alike in all 
those stories. It is your business to 
find that something, because that 
establishes the magazine’s policy— 
what writers call the magazine’s 
“slant.” When you think you know 
the “slant,” write a story—or article 
which may be analyzed, also—send 
it to that magazine. It will come 
back. Writers seldom sell first at- 
tempts. You should be ashamed if 
you don’t try again—and again! 

I might give you suggestions 
for preparing manuscripts, simple 
though necessary information like: 
always use a typewriter, if you must 
hire it typed, double-spaced on 
regular typewriter paper, name and 
address in the upper left-hand cor- 
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ner, estimate the number of words 
in the upper right-hand corner, title 
halfway down the page with the 
name again under the title and 
always enclose a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope—proper amount 
of postage. I might give sugges- 
tions as to sources of material, 
taboos in writing and, most impor- 
tant, markets. There are more than 
3,000 publications, with 300 being 
children’s publications. You would 
like to see such a list? There is a 
complete WRITERS’ MARKET 
advertised in writers’ magazines, as 
well as current needs of magazines. 
A subscription to a good writer's 
magazine is a necessity if you plan 
to do much writing. You will find 
information, also, about the differ- 
ent pay rates. Different magazines 
have different rates, and magazines 
have different length requirements. 
Many excellent books and articles 
have been written to help the begin- 
ning writer. Order them through 
your bookstore or ask for them in 
your library. 

May I close by being rather sen- 
timental about writing? You owe 
it to yourself to do something each 
day that you don’t have to do, if 
for only one hour each day. In 
every person’s life there is a Make- 
believe World, though this is sel- 
dom admitted. Signs of it may be 
evident in an original painting, in 
a self-designed, hooked rug, or in 
little stories. I live in that Make- 
believe World a little while each 
day by writing. You can, too, and 
I guarantee you'll have a lot of fun! 











Hurdles to Telling Our Story 


BERNICE DAINARD GESTIE 


Editor, The Minnesota Journal of Education 


UBLICATIONS and Publicity 

— Publicity and Publications, 

where shall we begin? They are 
both methods of communication, 
one of outer communication shall 
we say, with the public or with pro- 
fessional groups and individuals 
outside our own circle, the other 
of inner or intercommunication— 
between ourselves, locally, state- 
wise, and nationally. 

Steps in Telling Our Story 
WHAT are the common denomi- 
nators for Publicity and Publica- 
tions? They are these, among 
others: (1) Be sure you know what 
you want to tell; (2) be sure what 
medium it suits; (3) familiarize 
yourself with the style of that 


medium before writing the story; 
(4) get acquainted with the policy 
as to publication; (5) prepare your 
story; (6) get it to the publication 
on time; (7) don’t give up if it 
is not used. The sixth point -in- 
volves the deadline, than which 
there is no more important point 
to observe. You may meticulously 
fulfill all the other steps and fail 
utterly if you do not heed the dead- 
line of the publication, for dead- 
lines are inexorable. Editors, 
newspaper or magazine, or radio 
cannot make them flexible. 


What Is Our Story? 


WHETHER we are writing for the 
daily press, radio stations, or our 
own publications, we will need to 
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progress through the aforemen- 
tioned steps. 

Let us see first how they apply in 
our outer communication efforts. 
As representatives of Delta Kappa 
Gamma chapters, we have a story 
to tell. What is it? Is our aim 
to communicate our program and 
purposes and the way we carry 
them out to the public? Is it to 
enhance the prestige of individual 
members, of our organizations, of 
the profession? Each chapter will 
have to answer these questions for 
itself. I would presume that the 
answers would vary with the local- 
ities and from time to time, but 
that, having the purposeful kind of 
program we do have, a primary aim 
would be to tell what we are en- 
deavoring to do and thus to ad- 
vance the prestige of the profession 
and only incidentally of individual 
members. 


Where Do We Place It? 


ONCE having decided on general 
goals and the immediate story, how 
should it be disseminated? There 
are newspapers, daily, weekly, city, 
town. Don’t overlook the school 
newspapers and community sheets 
of the free advertising type. They 
reach interested groups and often 
have more impact than the larger 
daily, and may be easier to break 
into, too. 

There are local radio stations, 
television, too. Sometimes the 
radio or television program may in 
itself make copy for the daily press 
or magazines. 

Then there are magazine outlets 
—professional magazines, state as- 
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national 


sociation publications, 
magazines at times. 

Which of these outlets shall we 
choose? Only rarely does our news 
rate the national magazines. When 
it does, it is usually cleared through 
our own national office, in its re- 
leases on awards, teacher recruit- 
ment programs and findings, pub- 
lications. There may be, once in 
a while, a local program that can 
spark the interest of a national 
magazine, and it is well to be alert 
to the possibility always, but it 
won’t happen routinely. Even in 
state association magazines, we 
won't readily find placement. 
Some states carry columns, but the 
trend is away from all special 
columns, and as an exclusive group 
we have a scarcely valid claim to 
space in a publication of an in- 
clusive group unless we have in- 
formation of value to the whole 
profession. Even in our own na- 
tional magazine our editor has re- 
minded us at a recent report that 
the magazine serves the members 
but must serve the majority of the 
members. Here, again, if our story 
is good enough it will go across. 

This is true, too, of the radio. 
Radio and television, like the press 
and all other media of communica- 
tion, base their acceptance of con- 
tent on the probable interest of the 
listener or reader. If our story is 
newsworthy, we can place it. 

I should guess that the proba- 
bility of our story reaching the 
public through the press, radio, or 
magazine would be in that order. 
The press first—so let us consider 
how to judge whether it would be 











considered newsworthy by an ed- 
itor. One good and simple test for 
any material you want to publish 
is this: If it reached publication 
would the reader’s eyes glow as he 
says “They did?” or would he 
glance off to the next item without 
so much as a “So what?” expend- 
iture of breath? That is the meas- 
uring rod the editor has to use, and 
you can help, with some imagina- 
tion and insight, to make both your 
jobs easier by selecting only usable 
news to offer for publication. 


Study Style 


AMATEUR writers and journal- 
ism students are told to study the 
style as well as the kind of articles 
used by magazines they wish to 
write for. It is a good hint to take. 
If you have news you want to give 
your daily press, glance through 
the paper to see what kinds of leads 
they use, how they start most of 
their stories similar to yours, how 
long they are. Perhaps you may 
have the luck to notice what the 
editor likes in the way news stories 
begin and are featured. If you 
want to get off the society pages, 
look at the other pages to see how 
stories there read, and look at the 
society page to see what to avoid. 
We suffer a handicap by reason of 
our being thought of as a sorority, 
which news generally lands on 
society or women’s pages, but there 
again, if it is an important program 
of endeavor we have to relate, it 
is possible to get it in news form— 
if we are actually doing something 
newsworthy. 
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What Is the Policy of the 

Publication? 
IT pays to find out what is the 
policy of a newspaper or radio sta- 
tion or magazines. One may want 
feature stories; another may want 
straight news. One may like an ad- 
vance story; another a report type. 
One may welcome pictures; an- 
other not. 

If you can see the editor or 
qualified representative of the ed- 
itor, the city desk on a newspaper, 
the manager of a radio station, the 
managing editor of a magazine, but 
briefly, that will be all to the good. 
He will give you useful informa- 
tion, and he will like you to leave 
him to his piled desk quickly. Your 
first call will be for facts on his 
policy and to learn how you can 
cooperate with him. Later con- 
tacts can be with anyone he desig- 
nates and probably will be by mail. 
If you have a major project to pre- 
pare, particularly in the case of 
radio, say to the manager, “I’ve 
come to tell you something that has 
concern for you and your listeners.” 
But be sure it is something like 
that. 

Casual acquaintance with news- 
paper people in other clubs, etc., 
is helpful because often that is how 
they learn something about your 
activities which you may not have 
realized is newsworthy. 


Now You're Ready To Write. 


NOW you know what story you 
want to tell; you’ve chosen your 
medium; you know its style and 
policy. What next? Do you have 
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all the facts? All right. Let’s get 
ready. 

Type your story double spaced 
with wide margin, or, second best, 
write it legibly and large—on one 
side of the paper only. Make a car- 
bon copy to hold. (Don’t ask for 
correction unless very important, 
but it may help.) 

Put your name, address, tele- 
phone number, title of organization 
at upper left hand of page. 

Begin one-third of the way down 
the page, leaving blank space for 
the head. You do not write the 
head; the editor will do that. 

Now write. Say what you have 
to say. You don’t have to do fine 
writing, just good, simple exposi- 
tion without frills. Get the key 
fact in the story at the beginning. 
Put all the essential facts in, but 
not any others. 

One characteristic of news writ- 
ing that may help you is this. In- 
stead of working up to a climax, 
you write the climax first and then 
fill in the facts. A good news story 
peters out, using the least im- 
portant details last, so it can be 
chopped off to space limits or to 
fit changing space in succeeding 
editions. 

When you are through, test your 
story to see if it answers the ques- 
tions: What, How, Who, When, 
and Where. Also, are all names 
given in full, correctly spelled, and 
with initials and titles? Are ad- 
dresses or identifications given? 

If you have more than one page, 
put “more” at bottom of all but 
last and “end® at last one. Num- 
ber each page at bottom, and at 


top of all but first put page num- 
ber—your name. 

If you are submitting a picture 
(glossy) , indicate that on top first 
page. Label picture with your 
name and attach, by scotch tape, 
identifying legend and names (in 
full) of people shown. Do not use 
paper clips—they spoil a picture for 
engraving, and do not write on 
back; that, too, injures reproduc- 
tion quality, Put between card- 
boards when mailing. 

If you are writing for the radio, 
you will write 10 words, 25, or 50 
words for a station break. You will 
defeat your own purpose if you ex- 
ceed that, for what you write will 
never be aired. Spot announce- 
ments sometimes are available for 
five minutes. 


Get It There on Time 


ALTHOUGH this is our sixth 
point, it is the most important, and 
has to be considered from the very 
beginning. The newspaper editor 
will have told you the hour of the 
day for his deadline; the magazine 
editor the day of the month; the 
radio manager will probably have 
indicated that they must have 24 
to 48 hours notice for station 
breaks; for television or radio pro- 
grams you must contact the pro- 
gram director weeks in advance. 

It always pays to remember that, 
if you have the best story in the 
world and it arrives late, it will be 
dead forever. One successful lay 


person who does wonders in radio 
publicity says she always sends her 
copy to the director of news spe- 
cial delivery, never trusting the 











mails even though she is always 
on time. 


An Investment 


NOT all of our money investments 
hatch golden eggs; neither do our 
efforts at publicity. One must be 
reconciled to failure occasionally 
or even frequently. In communi- 
cation media there are untold pos- 
sibilities of competing interests 
that cannot be assessed in advance. 
A death of a prominent individ- 
ual, a railway wreck, a football 
game, or strike may push out care- 
fully and painfully prepared sto- 
ries that have taken precious time 
and much contacting of other indi- 
viduals. And once that day is gone 
the story is dead. It pays to be 
philosophical and realize that it 
is never intentional, the failure is 
not yours but is due to fateful 
events such as floods, fires, or fes- 
tivals, or the reporter’s flu! Try 
again and hope for better luck. 

So our real job is to study the 
Delta Kappa Gamma program, 
study the media, write the story, 
and time it right. 


Publications 


DELTA Kappa Gamma publica- 
tions are generally of three types: 
national, state, and local. The 
more generally known and used 
national ones are the magazine 
and the newsletter; of the 37 states 
having publication, newsletters for 
the most part (one state has a mag- 
azine of 52 pages—Ohio), a few 
have newsletters with six or more 
pages—West Virginia, Oregon, IIli- 
nois among them; local chapters, 
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when they have publications, use 
mimeographed, rarely printed news- 
letters. 

The same steps we discussed be- 
fore for publicity apply to organ- 
ization publications with some 
difference in application. First, 
we must be sure what we want to 
tell; we must decide where it will 
be appropriate and useful; we need 
to know the character of the con- 
tent and style used in the publi- 
cation and understand its policy 
and use of content; we must write 
the story in acceptable form and 
get it there in time for it to go 
through the necessary processes be- 
fore the deadline; and again I wish 
to emphasize that deadlines are in- 
exorable in their demands on writ- 
er and editor if the interests of the 
reader are to be served, and that 
is primary in any publication. 

Here are some ways to determine 
where the news story should go. 
Let us begin at the local level. 
Almost anything the chapter is do- 
ing makes grist for a local newslet- 
ter. I like to project myself into 
the future in planning a chapter 
or state publication and ask myself: 
Is it presenting a complete picture 
of chapter or state activities that, 
when looked at twenty years hence, 
will give the then member a thor- 
ough understanding of chapter 
history when there are no members 
now living able to relate them to 
her? What, then, will seem im- 
portant? Flowers, table decorations 
—perhaps in minor part. People 
initiated, people speaking, prob- 
lems faced and conquered, program 
initiated and accomplished—yes, by 
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all means. Dates and conditions 
of employment, activities of indi- 
vidual members professionally, hon- 
ors and travel, many other items 
can properly find their place in a 
local newsletter, with the selection 
and culling to be dependent on 
the amount of space available. 

At the next level, the state, there 
will necessarily be less of the per- 
sonal and more of the professional, 
although many states have been 
able to use a considerable amount 
of content of a similar nature to 
that mentioned before. However, 
with more chapters and more mem- 
bers and more program to report, 
the problem of the editor is a diffi- 
cult one if chapter reporters do 
not cooperate in weeding out the 
unessential before sending it in, or 
in giving heed to the kind of news 
the editor or editorial committee 
has requested. A curious thing 
about this business of issuing a pub- 
lication is that the more successful 
an organization and a publication 
are, the more problems of limiting 
length and kind of content arise. 
At first, publication editors reach 
out for more material and welcome 
any, but, when the ball starts roll- 
ing, the problem will be one of 
what to use rather than how to get 
enough. And because editors of 
this type of publication generally 
do it on their spare time, and they 
are generally busy people with little 
spare time, it is a small thing to 
ask of each of us that we help in 
making that job as light as it is 
possible to do so. 

Just as at thé state level less of 
the local content is usable, so at 


the national level less of what is 
appropriate for the state level is 
usable. Here we have a situation 
where one newsletter must serve 
more than 1,000 chapters. Obvious- 
ly there will be no room for elabo- 
rate details about minor matters 
or even major matters of local 
interest only. Here one may de- 
cide whether to send news for na- 
tional publication by using this 
measuring rod: Is this unique? If 
the same kind of activity is going 
on in other chapters, it does not 
have news value for the national 
newsletter. If there is a fresh at- 
tack on a problem or new way of 
doing the same thing that other 
chapters are doing, send it in by 
all means. State news, I would 
judge, would have priority over 
chapter news. Here, more than 
anywhere else, one should use re- 
straint in amount of copy, sending 
only the essential facts but making 
sure that they are all there. 
About writing the copy, it would 
help every harassed editor or com- 
mittee if copy were as carefully 
prepared for our own publications 
as for the daily press or radio. 
Make sure that your own name, ad- 
dress, identification as to chapter 
and state (and that is highly im- 
portant, for you cannot rely on the 
outside of your envelope to identify 
its source once it has reached a 
national or state office) are shown. 
There are lots of Alpha chapters 
in the country and, without a state 
to tag it, it would fall by the way- 
side, and the lack of information 
will kill your story, irritate you, 
and cause confusion and worry for 








the editor involved. Check any 
story before mailing it for these 
things: Your name in full, your 
address complete with town and 
state, every name mentioned com- 
plete (mo name should ever be 
used without given name or ini- 
tials), dates in copy if needed. By 
the way, it is always good to date 
your copy, as that helps locate ma- 
terial sometimes in a crowded edi- 
torial office. Then a final, quick 
lookover to see that all needed 
facts are there. 


Deadlines 


DEADLINES here are just as im- 
portant as in the newspaper or 
radio office. If you want your 
copy to have any chance to draw 
the breath of life, get it in the 
editor’s hands in time to be proc- 
essed for the printer or mimeo- 
grapher when it is needed. Time 
is needed for the simple process of 
arranging even well-edited mate- 
rial; perhaps that is already being 
encroached upon by some other 
copy that was not well edited. The 
usual life story of any editor, vol- 
unteer or employed, is long hours 
of night work catching up on mat- 
ters that could have been some- 
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what controlled with a fair degree 
of cooperation from contributors. 
Lend a hand. 

Your local chapter editor will 
indicate to you when the deadlines 
are for the local newsletter. Your 
state newsletter editor or commit- 
tee will announce to your chapter 
officers or committees the deadlines 
for that publication; sometimes 
those deadlines appear in the pub- 
lications themselves. 

The national newsletter dead- 
lines are the 15th of each calendar 
month, August through May, since 
June is the last month of issue ex- 
cept for convention years when one 
is published prior to the conven- 
tion. Bulletin deadlines are Sep- 
tember 1, December 1, February 1, 
and April 1. Here it is well to 
contact the editor about publica- 
tion and to get material in well in 
advance to the deadline, for it re- 
quires editing and marking for 
magazine style. 

This business of communication, 
whether we label it Publicity or 
Publications, is important; it takes 
time. We can make it an easier 
job for all concerned and get bet- 
ter results if we join hands on the 
job. 

















This is one of the famous old corners in New Orleans at St. Lovis and Royal 


Streets in the old French Quarter. 


Note the canopy carriage for tourists and the 


sign sucgesting Antoine's a half block away. You must see them both. 





The Montmartre on the Mississippi 


O the city of the painter and the 
poet the Louisiana hostesses 
bid you welcome for the South- 

east Regional Conference. The 
fascinations of. antiquity, the tun- 
nelled-carriage ways, the breath- 


taking gardens, the outdoor art 
shows, are all a feast for the eye, 
but here in this fascinating city the 
chef is a great man, for French and 
Creole cooking reaches its high 
points in some of the New Orleans 




















kitchens. If you are interested in 
rare and exotic foods, world fam- 
ous, here is the place to find them. 

Jazz was born in this city, and, 
ironically enough, it was this city 
that introduced French opera to 
America. There are still in the 
city’s customs and its speech the 
touches of other continents, for into 
its harbor have come the men from 
seven seas. Great plantations still 
spread outside the city. It is a land 
of sugar and other almost endless 
resources in richness and profusion. 

Here trees are always green, and 
winter, if it comes at all, is quickly 
over. 

This is the city that has the repu- 
tation of being the most fascinating 
and the most interesting in all 
America. If you have not seen it 
for yourself, come to New Orleans 
for the Southeast Regional Meeting 
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Here a charming lady graces a balcony, 
a typical balcony in old New Orleans. 
Notice the church spire in the distance. 


and find there color, beauty, and 
legend. 

In addition to all these special 
attractions, there will be a live and 
interesting program. It includes a 
lecture on “World Trade Today,” 
a New Orleans night, and a style 
show. It has sessions of nine dis- 
cussion groups on vital topics im- 
portant to the organization. It 
features a keynote address by 
Norma Smith Bristow. 

For fellowship, friendship, and 
fun, we recommend New Orleans 
on August 6, 7, and 8. 

The Southeast Regional Director, 
in cooperation with the New Or- 
leans hostesses, has arranged for an 
afternoon of sight-seeing with spe- 
cial Delta Kappa Gamma guides. 

There will be special opportuni- 
ties for discussions of scholarships, 
particularly the Silver Anniversary 
Fund, membership plans and prob- 
lems, program problems and pro- 
posals, research, international rela- 
tions, recruitment, place of com- 
mittee work, public relations, and 
teacher morale. 

The conference hotel, the Jung, 
provides every convenience with 
beautiful rooms of every size and 
all possible equipment, and, best 
of all, it is completely air-condi- 
tioned. 
































ONE hundred years after the Battle of New Orleans, this 

memorial was dedicated on the outskirts of New Orleans. In 

the last battle of the War of 1812, the American forces com- 

prising fewer than 5,000 men met a British force of nearly 

10,000 and inflicted losses of 2,600. This monument rises on 
the spot where Andrew Jackson’s standard flew. 

















“Summer is i-comen in, 
Loud sing cuckoo’ 
Groweth seed and bloweth mead, 
And springeth the wood anew.” 
—English Ballad, 1250 


HE soft warmth of a vagrant 
breeze, the wings in the air, the 
petals on the grass—the loveli- 

ness of summer is here again! Sum- 
mer is the extra dividend which 
most of us in the field of education 
receive each year. This extra divi- 
dend comes along so regularly we 
really take its specialness for 
granted, but we shouldn’t. For the 
richness of summer, properly spent, 
can bring serenity and grace to 
one’s soul, can bring order and 
beauty into one’s living. 

Now, wealth may be spent in one 
of two ways: it may be scattered 
lavishly with no thought of value 
received, or in a manner calculated 


As Summer Beckons 





to bring the greatest returns in last- 
ing satisfaction. So it is with the 
dividend of summer. One person 
says of it, “Good gracious! Where 
did my Summer go?” Another may 
truthfully exclaim, “My Summer 
did wonders for me!” Might there, 
then, be some virtue in planning for 
increased satisfaction from one’s 
summer? 

Needs and wants go hand in hand 
in any purchase. I need a hat to 
shield my face from the sun, but I 
want it to be a saucy one, the kind 
which puts me in a gay mood every 
time I put it on. You see, I have 
found that gay hats bring a sparkle 
to my personality and make me 
more out-going and friendly. So, 
after due analysis—it’s gay hats for 
me! -_ 

This rather frivolous analogy 
may serve to point the way to the 
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first step in planning to “spend” a 
summer. One asks herself, “What 
do I need?” Is it a strengthening 
of my physical resources? Is it to 
re-kindle my interest in my profes- 
sional work? Do I need to vitalize 
my spiritual outlook? Do I need to 
enlarge my personal horizons? Do I 
need to draw closer to my family? 
One’s needs must be the prime con- 
sideration in spending a summer to 
greatest advantage. That calls for 
careful (and honest) self-analysis. 

But needs, once determined, can 
be met in many different ways, and 
here the choices are made on the 
basis of wants. The variety of possi- 
bilities is a most intriguing pros- 
pect. Two persons need physical re- 
juvenation above all else; one 
chooses to find it in her own lovely 
garden, while another wants to 
build her strength in the quiet of 
the forest, far away from home. 
The serenity of spirit which we all 
covet comes from self-knowledge, 
from deciding what is right for 
oneself—and then having the cour- 
age to follow that course. 

We each have different needs, 
and wants. But, no matter what 
those needs and wants may be, there 
are two considerations which should 
be basic to one’s summer activities: 
tempo and simplicity. From a psy- 
chological point of view, and from 
the medical point of view it is im- 
portant that we proceed at a slower 
tempo during the summer, no mat- 
ter what our plans for spending it. 
The tensions of our hectic sched- 
ules of the rest of the year must be 
eased by a retarded tempo in the 


summer season. We might well 
adapt a current advertising slogan 
to our use in this instance, ‘““Take 
it easy—take it light!” Again, for 
our peace of mind, and to accom- 
plish our purposes most effectively, 
our way of living should take on a 
simplicity not usually possible in 
the complicated schedules by which 
we work in the other seasons of the 
year. To live simply and calmly 
clears the way for the more essential 
activities of mind and spirit, by 
which we grow in grace and in 
power. 

It seems to me that New Year's 
Day for every teacher should fall on 
the first Monday of her summer 
holiday. This is the time of year 
when she can make a resolution and 
actually find the time to work at it! 
This is the time she can promise 
herself to make those calls on shut- 
in friends—and keep those promises. 
This is the time she can plan to 
read those new books—and hold to 
it. This is the time she can paint 
that picture—and finish it. 

It is so frustrating to make plans 
for one’s self, to list one’s good in- 
tentions, and never to be able to 
carry them out. One begins to lose 
faith in one’s self under those cir- 
cumstances, and it’s not fair. So 
why not start your New Year this 
summer? You'll like it! 

Our wish is that each Delta 
Kappa Gamma member may find 
rich reward in this summer before 
us—a summer which will bring 
peace of mind and personal happi- 
ness to all! 

J. Maria PIERCE. 





I’m Getting Ready to Retire 


ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


7" RS. JACKSON says she’s 
never been able to take 
time off to see Europe, so 

she is going this summer shortly 
after she retires,” a teacher friend 
remarked one Spring day as we 
were finishing lunch in the school 
cafeteria. 

“Mrs. Jackson retiring?” I asked, 
a little startled. “She’s too gay and 
sprightly, too young to be retiring.” 

“She’s 65, and you know the law 

—she’d have to retire at the end of 

this school year even if she didn’t 

want to. But she wants to. She says 
she’s ready, and I’m sure she is, for 
she has so many interests.” 

As the end of school drew near, 
many of us in this system of more 
than 1,000 teachers began to think 
seriously about retirement. Its im- 





* Reprinted by special permission from 
Today’s Health, December, 1952. 





plications were brought forcibly be- 
fore us because last year was the 
first when teachers in my state were 
required to retire at the end of the 
school term, if they had reached 65. 

“In a little less than 20 years,” 
I kept telling myself, “you'll be 
right where they are today. And 
what are you doing about it? Will 
you be ready?” 

The thought was not entirely 
new, but it came with added force 
as I watched the exodus of so many 
teachers. Most of them were still 
physically fit and mentally alert, 
but not all took retirement with the 
same grace as Mrs. Jackson. She 
has so many interests, I reminded 
myself again and again. That’s it, I 
thought—having a wealth of in- 
terests and activities is the secret of 
felicitous retirement. 

Right then and there I decided 
to do something about retirement— 
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to spend two decades of my life pre- 
paring for it, so that, like Mrs. Jack- 
son, I'll be engrossed in so many 
spheres of living that I won’t need 
to fear it when the day comes. 
Surely, there’s nothing illogical 
about giving oneself 20 years to pre- 
pare for a last career. 


OME successful folk, no doubt, 
fall into their life work by chance. 
But most of us planned the careers 
of our so-called active and creative 
years along rather definite lines. I 
began planning at my mother’s 
knee to become a teacher. Although 
it’s been a modest career, I’m glad I 
selected it, for no other work, I am 
sure, could have been more absorb- 
ing. Why not plan for my last years 
with equal care, so that they, too, 
will be satisfying and fruitful? 

We might as well face frankly, 
though not grimly, the fact that re- 
tirement is the last career. It isn’t 
easy, as we noticed in the effect 
that retirement was having on many 
of our friends. 

“Retirement means changing a 
pattern of life,” one woman re- 
marked thoughtfully. “They're sad 
because they realize that this is 
going to be the last pattern.” 

But these years are also our final 
opportunity. They’re all we have 
left, and it’s up to us to make the 
most of them. We may take hope 
because we’re able, or should be, to 
plan for this second career as intel- 
ligently as we choose the first— 
more so, in fact, for we are older 
and wiser. * 

A neighbor of mine who is soon 


to be retired by his company can 
hardly wait to branch out in his 
creative hobby, which, he knows 
from experience, is what he wants 
to work at. For years he has spent 
his spare time delving into the in- 
tricacies of handmade furniture. 
Now that retirement is near, in- 
stead of meeting it gloomily, he is 
all agog with plans for turning his 
garage into a workshop, so that he 
can begin in earnest on his hobby, 
which is also to provide him with 
additional income. 

Sampling things we might enjoy 
doing, as my neighbor did, is im- 
portant, because our tastes may 
have changed since youth. We may 
not enjoy now what once gave us 
pleasure. Moreover, we may not be 
up to the activities in which we par- 
ticipated when we were younger. 
Sooner or later, much as we may 
hate to admit it, there is almost sure 
to be diminishing physical strength. 

Believing that interests are the 
solution to the problem of what 
to do when one retires, I started my 
program of preparation by listing 
some of the things I’d like to do 
when I quit teaching. They're 
based largely on the interests which 
give me the greatest satisfaction 
now. I’m trying them out on a 
small scale, developing one hobby 
in particular and at the same time 
exploring the possibilities of others. 

At the top of the list I placed my 
all-intriguing hobby, writing. I 
started this work about ten years 
ago. I had long pretended to my- 
self that I wanted to write, but it 
wasn’t until 1942 that I really got 











busy and began sending articles and 
verse to publications. The small 
success I experience when I receive 
$60 for an article or $10 for a rhyme 
brings joy untold. 

Even better, it brings a certain 
amount of confidence that, so long 
as my mind functions, I'll have a 
fascinating part-time occupation as 
well as a means of augmenting my 
savings and the meager retirement 
pay I shall receive. Writing gives 
me satisfaction—a feeling of crea- 
tive attainment and of using my 
limited talents to the utmost. 

Above everything, a hobby 
should bolster one’s ego with a sense 
of accomplishment. That’s why oc- 
cupations that are only passively en- 
tertaining are not enough; they 
serve as little more than escapes or 
stop-gaps. Everyone needs a strong 
and enduring interest, something 
vital and constructive, which will 
satisfy his inner being and direct 
his talents toward useful and crea- 
tive accomplishment. 


I place reading second on my list. 
Along with at least one absorbing 
creative hobby, we need several pas- 
sive ones. In a sense, of course, 
thoughtful reading is creative, for 
although the writer may faithfully 
portray what he sees with all the 
skill at his command, the reader 
absorbs from the book only what he 
is able to understand in the light of 
his own experience and intellectual 
maturity. 

Few times in my life have I found 
unlimited time for reading; in fact, 
I’ve often longed for the day when 
I could read uninterruptedly to my 
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heart’s content. I’m practicing that, 
too; I try to crowd into even the 
busiest day at least 15 minutes with 
a book. I'd like to retain the zest 
with which I read as a youngster, 
wide-eyed with wonder and obliv- 
ious to all the world but my book. 

Housekeeping is third on my list. 
For years, I’ve lived what I gaily 
called a lazy woman’s life, eating 
in cafeterias, cafes and coffee shops, 
without the responsibility of a meal 
to plan or a dish to wash. Although 
this lack of responsibility has given 
me a certain sense of independence, 
back in my mind for several years 
the feeling has been developing that 
as I grow older I'd like a little home 
of my own, “something to tie to,” 
as a business woman friend of mine 
says of her apartment. 


| trying out that way of livin 
on a small scale. Last Fall I move 


into an apartment where I can cook, 
entertain guests, keep house, and 
putter about to my heart’s content. 

Fourth on my list I put an ac- 
tivity which to me is brand new— 
photography. I know nothing about 
it—never took a picture in my life 
that didn’t cut off my subject’s head, 
or at least his feet. I’m thinking of 
joining a photography club or tak- 
ing private lessons, and I mean to 
get to work one of these days. It 
seems to me a particularly worth- 
while hobby to coordinate with my 
urge for writing. 

Last on my list, contradictory as 
this may sound, I wrote “Things I 
Don’t Like.” I’m even making my- 
self do a few things which have 
never been particularly appealing 
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to me. I’ve long disliked playing 
cards, but recently I’ve been able 
to enjoy a few hands of canasta. 

I feel that I should not limit my- 
self entirely to the things in which 
I’ve always found pleasure. I ought 
to develop new interests and ac- 
tivities, for, in middle age, it’s im- 
portant to retain confidence in our 
ability to do something new, 
whether we actually do it or not. 

But I do not intend to carry new 
activities to an extreme. As we 
grow older, it is wise to devote the 
major part of our time to interests 
that we know give us satisfaction, 
and not waste energy on what is 
neither creative nor enjoyable. I 
must discriminate in my occupa- 
tions so as to use to the best ad- 
vantage my diminishing strength. 

On the other hand, I don’t want 
to “jell” in my ways—above all in 
my mind. Perhaps making myself 
do some things I don’t like will help 
to keep my mind flexible enough so 
that I shall not turn away from a 
new thought or idea merely be- 
cause it is new. 


There are certain things besides 
hobbies that I’m trying to develop 
—a hodgepodge of attitudes or hab- 
its which, for want of a better 
name, I call personal resources. I’m 
trying to improve my habits of 
study, which I hope will help to 
keep me mentally alert. But, espe- 
cially, I’m making an effort to de- 
velop my capacity for enjoyment of 
little things—the minutiae of daily 
living and bits of beauty along the 
way—not waititig for some sensa- 
tional pleasure to make me happy. 


I heard a story recently about an 
Indian princess who was told that 
she might go into a field of beauti- 
ful corn and gather a large basket- 
ful of the choicest ears she could 
find in any row she selected. The 
only restriction was that she must 
pick the ears as she went along, 
never turning back for one she had 
missed or rejected. 

She set forth happily, scanning 
each ear with care to make sure 
that she picked only the best. She 
found many big and beautiful ears 
before which she hesitated, but she 
always passed them by, thinking 
she might find ever bigger and more 
beautiful ones farther along. Then 
all of a sudden she came to the end 
of the row—with an empty basket. 

I’m trying to pick the ears of corn 
as I go along, so that, even though 
I should not live to put into opera- 
tion my carefully laid plans for re- 
tirement, I shall not come to the 
end of the row with nothing but 
an empty basket. 

I’m trying to root out some faults 
which seem to accompany advanc- 
ing years. From observation of my- 
self and others, I’ve decided that 
one of the worst tendencies which 
we can easily fall into as we grow 
older is griping. I’m trying to catch 
myself up on that as well as other 
objectionable habits. 

I recall reading once about a 
woman who instructed a man mak- 
ing her a glass eye to be sure it had 
a twinkle in it. I’m trying hard to 
keep a twinkle in my eye and laugh- 
ter in my heart. 








Especially favored by nature, the Blue Grass is the center of United States horse 





breeding. These mares and foals are at Warren Wright's Calumet Farm. Scenes 
like this are plentiful in this region. 


The Blue Grass of Kentucky 


HEN one thinks of the heart 

of the Blue Grass country, im- 

mediately the names of Henry 
Clay and Mary Todd come to mind. 
Pictures of tobacco market auctions, 
of trotting horses, of fox hunts flash 
through one’s consciousness, Here 
the strange chant of the tobacco 
auctioneer echoes through the 
countryside and disposes of as many 
as one hundred million pounds of 
tobacco in a single season, but there 
are plenty of schools and colleges, 
too, and a rich surrounding agri- 
cultural region. Coal, timber, oil, 
and gas resources, of great richness, 
contribute to the making of a great 
trade center in Lexington. 


The Kentucky members are espe- 
cially anxious to show their fellow 
members this beautiful region to 
which dozens of conventions, both 
national and state, gravitate annu- 
ally. Because of the unusual enter- 
tainment features, the Blue Grass 
and the Kentucky River country 
are pleasant and surprising experi- 
ences to visitors. The city of Lex- 
ington is amply able to take care of 
conventions up to 2,000 persons. It 
has large, modern European-plan 
hotels with bright, comfortable 
rooms, and with top service. Be- 
sides that, the hotels boast moder- 
ate rates, and their assembly and 
banquet halls as well as their com- 
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mittee rooms and exhibit spaces are 
known far and wide. Into the city 
come three major air lines, three 
railroads, and five federal highways. 
Besides that, the Southeastern 
Greyhound lines have their head- 
quarters here. The new Municipal 
Airport is said to be one of the 
most modern in the United States. 
The altitude is 1,000 feet, and the 
city boasts cool breezes in summer 
and no prolonged seasons of heat. 
In fact, the annual mean tempera- 
ture is surprisingly low. 

In Lexington is the oldest insti- 
tution of higher learning west of 
the Allegheny Mountains, the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and, within 
only a few miles, a number of other 
schools and colleges. It was the 
home of the best known horse of all 
time, Man O’ War, and a statue of 
him in heroic proportions has been 
placed in his paddock at the farm 
from which he came. Lexington 
is only eighty miles south of Cin- 
cinnati, eighty miles east of Louis- 
ville, and within two hundred miles 


of the center of population of the 
nation. It is not more than four 
hours by air or overnight by train 
from most of the eastern half of the 
United States. This is an ideal 
spot for a summer conference. 

Miss Mersereau, the Northeast 
Regional Director, has announced 
that Kentucky and West Virginia 
will share the work of the Hospi- 
tality Committee. The presidents 
and state executive secretaries will 
meet at a special breakfast. This 
conference is fortunate in having 
the National Music Chairman in 
its area, and Grayce Long will have 
charge of the music. Connecticut 
will arrange for extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. Those who have had op- 
portunity to see Katharine Obye in 
action in arranging for discussion 
groups will be delighted to know 
that she has consented to shoulder 
the responsibility for arranging for 
all discussion groups. This North- 
east Conference promises stimula- 
tion, interest, relaxation, and in- 
spiration. 





They harvest tobacco in the cavern-honeycombed countryside near Cave City. Some farmers 
grow burley, and others reap an underground harvest by showing visitors through the caves. 
A typical tobacco harvesting scene in the countryside near Lexington. 












The “Traipsin’ Woman Cabin” near Ashland has brought 

visitors by the thousands to the American Folk Festival. 

On Jean Thomas’ outdoor stage mountain people of pure 

Anglo-Saxon stock sing English ballads and dance coun- 

try dances of Elizabethan days. Fiddlers play “Devil's 

ditties,” and other musicians, with turkey feathers, coax 
wierd strains from homemade dulcimers. 
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TIBOR MENDE 


Qn The Threshold Of 
A Major Transformation: 


ODAY Chile stands on the 

threshold of a major transfor- 

mation. In the last few decades 
the nature and extent of the coun- 
try’s hidden wealth have been more 
and more seriously explored. Chile 
is full of potential wealth, for it 
possesses immense deposits of min- 
erals. Alone among South Ameri- 
can countries, it has both abundant 
mineral ore and native coal. As 
the existence of important mineral 
resources has been revealed, so in- 
dustrial development has forged 
ahead. 

New installations which have 
shot up include enormous nitrate 





* Reprinted from the Unesco Courier, 
January, 1953. 
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and copper plants. New industries 
have begun to develop around 
Santiago and in the South. One of 
the most important events in this 
expansion was the opening of one 
of South America’s two steel pro- 
ducing plants at Huachipato near 
Concepcion, one of Chile’s four 
main industrial cities. 

Even though it is estimated that 
40 percent of Chileans still derive 
their living directly from the land, 
the industrial way of life has al- 
ready made a strong penetration 
into the country. On a per capita 
basis, the new urban Chile now 
makes use of more energy supplied 
by water, oil, and coal than any 
other Latin American country. 











And, as they begin their march 
towards a new industrial future 
which they hope will mean better 
homes, more food, and happier and 
healthier lives, Chileans have not 
overlooked one of the basic require- 
ments for this transformation—ade- 
quate education for all. 


[ HE full realization of their edu- 
cational problem was revealed to 
the people of Chile by a post-war 
stock-taking of the nation’s re- 
sources, which showed that some- 
thing like one-quarter of the na- 
tion’s 6,000,000 population was 
illiterate. 

With an annual population in- 
crease of 100,000, and a total of 
25,000 children reaching school age 
each year, the situation was bound 
to become worse, for there were al- 
ready insufficient schools for all the 
children entitled to free and com- 
pulsory education. 

The Chilean people knew that 
as long as 25 percent of its mem- 
bers were handicapped by illiteracy, 
many plans for industrialization 
and progress would remain unful- 
filled. Spurred by the need for 
urgent action, the Government 
therefore embarked on a large-scale 
educational program, which is 
now showing good results. 

The situation which existed in 
Chile at the end of the Second 
World War was not a reflection on 
the efforts made in the educational 
field. 

Chile has, in fact, one of the best 
school systems in Latin America, 
with kindergartens, provision for 
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vocational training, and other fea- 
tures for modern education. Edu- 
cation is free and compulsory for 
all children between the ages of 7 
and 15. But this law is difficult to 
enforce because the people in some 
regions are widely scattered and 
funds, due to fluctuating economic 
conditions, have frequently been 
inadequate. 

As far back as 1840, when only 
13 percent of Chile’s 1,500,000 peo- 
ple were literate, the Chilean Re- 
public was organizing classes at 
military barracks, and opening li- 
braries where citizens were pro- 
vided with free instruction in 
health and sanitation, as well as 
being taught reading and writing. 

Despite the efforts that were 
made, the literacy rate, for a popu- 
lation of 2,500,000, was still only 
32.8 percent in 1895. Forty-five 
years later, in 1940, 48 percent of 
the population of 5,000,000 could 
read and write. 

It had been hoped that the in- 
troduction of compulsory primary 
education in 1920 would remove 
the need for adult education, but 
this assumption proved to be false. 
And the revision of ideas about the 
need for adult education came 
simultaneously with the opening up 
of broader economic horizons for 
Chile. 

The nation was shocked when 
Senora Amanda Labarca, head of 
seasonal schools and extra-mural 
studies, declared in 1939: “Of every 
10,000 Chileans, 2,219 are illiterate 
adults; 2,168 are of school-going 
age; 588 are enrolled in primary 
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schools; 61 complete their school- 
ing; 47 enter secondary schools; 
nine complete their secondary edu- 
cation; three enter universities; 
only one receives a degree.” 

Of all these statistics, the one 
which showed that only 61 out of 
every 10,000 Chileans completed 
their elementary education pro- 
duced the greatest effect. It meant 
that in 1939 there were still 250,- 
000 children who should have been 
receiving free and compulsory ele- 
mentary education, but who did 
not attend classes, either because 
their parents needed their services 
to help raise the family budget, 
or simply because there were no 
schools within walking distance of 
their homes. 

Of the 191,000 children who en- 
tered elementary schools in 1939, 
only one-seventh went through all 
the six forms. In reality, a total 
of 468,000 children did not get any 
schooling at all, despite the com- 
pulsory education law. 

The Government took action to 
change the situation revealed by 
these statistics. In 1942 it set up 
the Anti-Illiteracy and Adult Edu- 
cation Section (Seccion Alfabetiza- 
cion y Education de Adultos) and 
placed it under the immediate con- 
trol of the Director-General of Pri- 
mary Education. 

To increase the number of adult 
education schools—then only 38— 
many obstacles had to be overcome. 
It was difficult to work out a nation- 
wide plan, as the Chilean provinces 
had educationak autonomy. Equip- 
ment was lacking, and there was 


no administrative machinery for 
carrying out a large-scale campaign. 

The money available seemed 
totally inadequate. The amount 
for each adult to be educated was 
only a fraction of that spent on 
each child of school-going age. 

However, thanks to the energy 
and enthusiasm of the officials and 
educators in the Anti-Illiteracy Sec- 
tion, a program was drawn up 
and put into action, and it soon 
led to an energetic campaign in all 
parts of the country. 

By the middle of 1951, the num- 
ber of adult education schools had 
grown to 387, or over ten times the 
1942 figure. They were set up for 
both general and specific studies. 
Some gave instruction in reading 
and writing, others taught applied 
science, and still others provided 
instruction on subjects of practical, 
everyday use. 


Or the total, 309 ran evening 
classes for people over 16. A fur- 
ther 42 were organized in prisons, 
while nine were held in hospitals 
and sanatoria. Some were begun 
as experiments to meet special local 
needs. Five of these, for instance, 
were mobile schools, two were de- 
voted to the dissemination of the 
arts, and two more taught domestic 
economy. 

In addition, a symphony orches- 
tra of teachers was formed, and be- 
tween 1942 and 1950 it gave 361 
concerts in various parts of the 
country to over 250,000 people. 
Moreover, 223 libraries were organ- 
ized within the adult education 











schools, and over 350,000 readers 
have taken advantage of the facil- 
ities they have offered during the 
past five years. A recent innovation 
is a traveling cultural exhibition 
which is to visit all parts of the 
country. 

The adult education classes them- 
selves were organized on a three- 
term basis. Students who passed 
through all three were given a spe- 
cial certificate so as to increase their 
chances of obtaining suitable em- 
ployment. 

But, as fewer than 900 teachers 
were provided, all these results 
could not have been achieved with- 
out volunteer help. A magnificent 
response came from the general 
public to an appeal asking them to 
take part in the education of the 
illiterate members of the commu- 
nity. 

Volunteers came forward in large 
numbers. They taught without pay, 
and took an active part in a nation- 
wide collection of books, educa- 
tional aids and equipment which 
were then distributed locally by 
municipal authorities. 

Altogether, over 21,000 volun- 
teer teachers came to the aid of the 
literacy campaign between 1945 
and 1950, nearly half of them be- 
ing professional teachers prepared 
to put in a few hours’ extra teach- 
ing each evening. The remaining 
11,000 were students and private 
individuals who had been inspired 
by the aims of the campaign. 

The results were encouraging. 
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In 1945, the first year, over 5,000 
people learned to read and write. 
Of these, only 755 were taught in 
classes, the remainder being helped 
by volunteers at home. These num- 
bers doubled in the second year of 
the campaign, and were trebled in 
1947. Altogether, over 88,000 peo- 
ple became literate between 1945 
and 1950, thanks to the educational 
drive. 

However encouraging these re- 
sults may be, they are still not suffi- 
cient to solve Chile’s illiteracy prob- 
lem. The Anti-Illiteracy Section 
recently stressed this fact in a poster 
which reminded Chileans that the 
number of illiterates still equalled 
the population of Santiago, the 
capital. The addition of illiterate 
children under 15 to this figure 
brings home the problem more 
forcefully. 

So the campaign is being ex- 
panded, and the radio and cinema 
have been mobilized to publicize 
and stimulate interest in it. To 
keep up their present progressive 
tempo, the organizers must rely on 
help from teachers’ colleges, be al- 
located increased funds and receive 
continued volunteer co-operation. 
With such help and resources they 
are likely to go far in the next few 
years towards their ultimate target, 
which is to enable the Chilean peo- 
ple to take full advantage of their 
country’s economic possibilities— 
possibilities which are now almost 
within their reach. 




















Pertinent Information about the 


Regional Meetings . 


Members will note the time, 
place, and conditions under which 
regional meetings are to be held 
throughout the summer. More and 
more, as these conferences take 
form, they furnish stimulation and 
real inspiration. They have always, 
ever since their inauguration, fur- 
nished a certain degree of fellow- 
ship. Now they are an adequate 
sounding board for membership 
opinion. They tap member con- 
victions at the grass roots, and they 
have a salutary effect upon the 
morale and the program of the 
entire organization. 

Many of you will want to partici- 
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pate in these regional meetings. 
Some of you will find it more con- 
venient to go to one that is held 
elsewhere than in your own region. 
If you are in a part of the country 
where your attendance can be ar- 
ranged, even though you are not a 
member of the particular region, 
you will be welcome wherever you 
go. In fact, the more mingling of 
members from the various sections 
of the country that we have, the 
more wholesome and the more in- 
spiring our contacts will be. Please 
note the time and place and hotel 
accommodations of all meetings. 
You will be furnished registration 
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blanks and specific information 
about reservations through your 
state presidents. 


FOR THE NORTHWEST 


Place—Baptist Assembly Grounds, Green 
Lake, Wisconsin. 

Date—June 26, 27, 28, 29. 

Reservations—may be made through your 
state presidents on or before June 2, 
1953. Cancellations must be in before 
June 15. 


Costs and Fees—Minimum costs—perhaps 
$6 or $7 a day, including meals. No tip- 
ping. Registration Fee—$2.00. 

Program and Recreation—All states will 
participate in the program which has 
been planned for inspiration, focus upon 
important organization matters, and 
general stimulation. Many opportuni- 
ties for recreation time will be available. 

Transportation—One may motor to Green 
Lake by way of Wisconsin Highway 23. 
The Chicago-Milwaukee-St. Paul Rail- 
road will bring you into Portage, where 
an Assembly car will meet you if you 
request it. The best train arrives at 
Portage from Chicago at 1:30 P.M. Air- 
lines take you into Oshkosh. Buses run 
from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
village of Green Lake, two miles from 
the grounds. State transportation plans 
when making reservations. 
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FOR THE SOUTHEAST 

Place—New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Date—August 6, 7, 8. 

Hotel—Jung. 

Program—Featured Speakers, Socio-Drama, 
nine workshop groups, style show, a New 
Orleans evening, lecture on “World 
Trade Today.” 

Registration—may be made by way of 
blanks distributed by the state presi- 
dents through the chapter presidents. 

Costs and Fees—Prices are moderate; ex- 
penses will be small. 


FOR THE NORTHEAST 
Place—Lexington, Kentucky. 
Date—August 10, 11, 12. 

Hotel—Phoenix. 

Program—All states in the region will par- 
ticipate. Local chairman will be Sara 
Rives, Second Vice-President. Special 
entertainment furnished by the Music 
Committee of which Grayce Long of 
Connecticut is National Chairman. Spe- 
cial states’ breakfast on August 12; an 
evening of fun. 


FOR THE SOUTHWEST 
Place—Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Date—August 13, 14, 15. 

Hotel—Hilton. 

Program—Business sessions, problems of 
local, state, and national concern; picnic; 
tours of the nearby country; colorful 
Spanish dancing. 


M. M. S. 


A typical desert scene in New Mexico show- 
ing the abundant yucca which is aiways of 


interest to tourists 





RUTH O. BRADLEY 


WE WROTE A SYMPHONY: 


SYMPHONY written and 


played by sixth grade children! 
The book, We Wrote a Sym- 
phony, recently published, is a nar- 
rative account of a fascinating and 
gratifying experience in creative- 
ness. 
To quote from the Publisher's 
Foreword: 


“This is the story of a class and a 
teacher (as the ‘we’ in the title implies) 
who soared to unusual heights through 
the writing of a small symphony called 
‘Wings.’ But it is more, far more than 
an interesting narrative. It is an irresist- 
ible invitation to adventure. . . . Better 
than volumes on democracy are the state- 
ments which tell how every child’s con- 
tribution was cofisidered fairly and with 
interest. Lengthy courses in appreciation 
often accomplish less than those sessions 
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So Can You 


where the children sat in impartial and 
honest judgment on their own work. .. . 
Not every teacher will proceed along the 
instrumental lines described here. Some 
may turn a day’s outstanding experience 
into a song. Others may interpret a folk 
tune in rhythmic movement. Whatever 
the line you choose, we offer this detailed 
account of accomplishment as a guide, an 
inspiration, and a hint of the joys that 
may be yours in the broad fields of crea- 
tive music.” 


A large part of the pleasure de- 
rived from writing a book of this 
type lies in the recalling and relat- 
ing of personal and intimate anec- 
dotes and amusing incidents which 
are recorded throughout. 

There are three major areas de- 
scribed in the book. The first part 
presents both challenge to teacher 











and class and justification for carry- 
ing on such an activity. The second 
part presents a day-by-day plan and 
development of each step of the 
work and includes techniques and 
bibliography. The last section con- 
tains the full score as it was finally 
played for the graduation program 
of this class. 

A portion of the book is directed 
toward the general elementary 
teacher because it is the belief of 
the author that the classroom teach- 
er, rather than the music specialist, 
particularly at the elementary level, 
should guide her class in creative 
activities. She is closest to the needs 
of her children as individuals, clos- 
est to the background of activities 
and experiences of her children, 
and closest to the opportune mo- 
ment for creative expression. By 
working together as a teacher and 
class unit it was possible to build a 
finer structure than it would have 
been possible for anyone to accom- 
plish alone. The music specialist 
may then be the resource expert 
and be ready to help whenever pro- 
blems arise beyond the scope of the 
teacher. 


Wirn each progressive develop- 
ment within a child, I, as teacher, 
have felt a corresponding growth 
within myself. 

What greater compensation can 
one ask for the extra hours added 
to an already heavily loaded day? 
Anything that challenges the teach- 
er to go on to new fields of subject 
matter or deepens her interest in 
further research will definitely leave 
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its imprint on the current class, and, 
what is even more important, on 
all her classes following. This is 
professional growth in its truest 
sense. It is growth for the immedi- 
ate need and growth that will be 
lasting because it will be utilized 
and improved upon through succes- 
sive years. An invaluable justifica- 
tion for creative writing as a class- 
room activity is that it stimulates 
better teaching and, consequently, 
better learning. 


Systematic planning of the ac- 
tivity through the regularly estab- 
lished subject-matter fields put the 
whole class on common ground for 
a beginning point. The first steps 
in the organization discussion had 
little to do with music and centered 
around the language arts, the social 
studies, and the reading. What is 
more natural to utilize the wealth 
of classroom subject matter as fer- 
tile seed for musical composition? 
The language work then becomes 
an important connecting link be- 
tween creative English and creative 
music. A great deal of emphasis 
had been placed on the funda- 
mental principles of outlining. 
Each application of outlining in a 
concrete situation strengthens the 
child’s ability to use this important 
tool. The general plan for a sym- 
phony, as studied in various music 
appreciation lessons, includes four 
movements. These were translated 
into four comparable topics in con- 
nection with the social studies unit 
of work on “Aviation.” One can 
only be creative when there is a rich 
background from which to draw. 
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The social studies information and 
research plus a natural interest in 
airplanes furnished this back- 
ground. The basic outline which 
was worked out as a class project in- 
cluded: 


Symphonic Form Airplane Building 
I. Allegro I. The Assembly 

(Sonata form) Line 

II. Andante Il. The Take-off 
(song form 

III. Minuet III. Air-borne 
(dance form) 
Allegro IV. Safe Landing 


" (finale) 


The narrative development of the 
actual writing of the symphony as 
described in the book is really a 
series of related lesson plans. 

Foresight in planning is the key- 
note for a successful culmination of 
a large piece of work done by a 
group. The weekly program in- 
cluded appreciation lessons, class 
singing lessons, the regular instru- 
mental lesson period, and the or- 
chestra and glee club rehearsals, as 
well as the periods in which crea- 
tiveness was the aim of the hour. 
Each was a separate lesson within 
itself, but the teacher’s plan back of 
the lesson was often very closely re- 
lated to problems which she antici- 
pated that the class would meet in 
their writing. The interspersing of 
the creative lessons with the rest of 
the program was also planned to 
avoid any chance for the work to 
develop a monotonous or irksome 
angle. In this way the time spent 
in the creative work was free from 
too heavy technical teaching. The 
work thus todk on a fluidity which 
was facilitated by merely putting 
into practice those things which 
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they already knew. In this manner 
the general planning, from the 
teacher’s point of view, was simpli- 
fied because the specific motivation 
for each lesson had a direct correla- 
tion with the over-all motivation. 


The series of lesson plans as de- 
scribed in the book would fit into 
the general course of study for a 
sixth grade. The book is well il- 
lustrated with charts and teaching 
aids developed by the teacher and 
the children. It also has full-page 
pictures of the children at work 
showing their interest in and en- 
thusiasm for the problem at hand. 

The chapter on “Evaluations” 
stresses the fact that evaluation is 
comparable to a many-sided figure. 


Review from all angles is neces- 
sary to gain an understanding of 
the whole. Changes apparent in the 
individual child, progress noted in 
the class as a whole, and the effect 
of the activity on the school at 
large, the parents, and all others 
who have contact with the project 
in any way are factors within the 
scope of a general evaluation. A 
great deal of evaluation takes place 
spontaneously and unconsciously 
with each bit of added detail, and 
definitely planned evaluations at 
specific intervals is necessarily a 
part of growth. There is an evalua- 
tion made by the child of his own 
work and that of his classmates, and 
there is an evaluation, not always 
intended as such, made by those 
outside the direct influence of the 
classroom. Professionally, we should 
scrutinize a program of work in re- 
spect to the accomplishments of the 





child in attitudes developed and 
skills expanded. 

Through it all, the wise teacher 
continually keeps in mind the fact 
that the finished product is not the 
all-important feature of the evalua- 
tion; she realizes that it is the learn- 
ing that has taken place during the 
activity that is paramount in the 
evaluation. With these things in 
mind, the evaluation of the finished 
work should not be made on a com- 
parative basis with the works of the 
great masters of symphonic music. 
The letters of a twelve-year-old 
child would not be evaluated by di- 
rect comparison with those of an 
adult, much less those written by 
such masters of the English lan- 
guage as Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The poems of a_ twelve-year-old 
child should be reviewed and trea- 
sured from an entirely different 
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point of view than those from the 
pen of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Yet each is precious in its 
own way. 

The music is available for anyone 
interested. It may well serve as ma- 
terial for music appreciation for a 
unit on “Air Transportation,” or it 
may be used to study the details of 
the composition. The full four 
movements (about nine minutes of 
playing time) and the analysis of 
each movement, showing the vari- 
ous themes and rhythms (about 
fifteen minutes of playing time, in- 
cluding both music and explana- 
tions) may be recorded on tape. 

We, who have tried directing 
some phase of creative experience 
with children, can see many pos- 
sibilities in it, and we hope that all 
will undertake some phase of this 
enriching type of endeavor. 




















Once the seat of government in 
Lovisiana, Cabildo is now a state 
The Place 
d’ Armes in Jackson Square. 


museum. It overlooks 


T IS the responsibility of the Na- 
tional Program Committee to 
announce the program focus for 

the year ahead, and to orient state 
and chapter program chairmen in 
the over-all plan in progress. The 
program committees of these last 
five years have served so effectively 
that these paragraphs are written 
largely as a reminder of the work 
already done so well. 

It is suggested that our program 
focus for 1953-1954 be International 
Relations. A review of our work 
this year brings this emphasis into 
relief as a most dynamic element in 
our chapter meetings. It is clear 
that Delta Kappa Gamma members 
want a world that offers more than 
survival. We want our youth and 
all generations to come to have the 
opportunity to achieve their finest 
aspirations. The focus of our pro- 
gram, then, is the focus of all of 
our major efforts in this year of 
1953-1954. 

Procedures for this process should 
be determined in the chapter, but 
it is important that the Program 
Manual be used as a guide. The 
needs of the chapter are a natural 
corollary if this suggestion is fol- 
lowed. This indentification can vi- 
talize the work next year—and 
should be useful to the State and 
National program committees. 

The year ahead is one of special 
importance, for it is the last of the 
five years set for programs center- 
ing in these topics: Teacher Wel- 
fare, Teacher Improvement, Edu- 
cational Legislation, Intercultural 
Appreciation, and International 
Relations. All are mentioned here, 
for this is a time when we measure 





Our National Program 


JANE HOOD 


our achievements and assess our 
needs. This is a year when each 
chapter may well evaluate its ac- 
complishments and its growth, 
using the National Program for 
1949-1953 as a guide. 

“Study Coupled with Action” is 
a program policy that has yielded 
tremendous achievement in our or- 
ganization. There is much in our 
reports to indicate that the extent 
of our effectiveness and our influ- 
ence may be measured by the skills 
we have used in following this pro- 
cedure. Chapters that study must 
plan together, and in so doing they 
involve their whole membership in 
the program. To plan means that 
goals are clearly defined. It means 
that information must be acquired. 
It means that discussion is used to 
explore areas of controversy and to 
arrive at agreements. It means that 
the chapter has learned to move 
from general problem areas to tasks 
that are so concrete that step-by- 
step plans evolve. In chapters 
where Study-Action procedures are 
most effective the greater part of 
chapter meetings is devoted to the 
program as developed in the Na- 
tional plan. 

We would like to make the fol- 
lowing suggestions for the year 
ahead: 

1. Consider International Rela- 
tions as the focus for 1953-1954. 

2. Round out the program as 
presented in the Program Manual 
1949-1954. 

3. Evaluate our growth as chap- 
ters during this period and assess 
present needs. 

4. Strengthen the Study-Action 
procedure in the planning ahead. 











Mushroom Rock, near Tucumcari, New Mex- 


ye _--ico—a product of wind and water erosion. 
“— This, too, you may see if you come to the 

















Southwest Regional Meeting. 


Where Three Cultures Live 


LBUQUERQUE, New Mexico, 

welcomes you members of 

Delta Kappa Gamma. This 
area of the earliest European set- 
tlement within the present confines 
of the United States has many 
things to interest you. Here in the 
valley of the Ric Grande three cul- 
tures live side by side: the ancient 
Pueblo Indian, the Spaniard, and 
the Anglo. Within the city you 
will hear various languages spoken 
on the streets and in the stores. The 
street names, commercial signs, 
architecture, and other outward as- 





DOROTHY WOODWARD 


pects of the community bespeak the 
intermingling of three peoples. 
Interested in education, you will 
wish to visit the University of New 
Mexico campus. Here the build- 
ings are patterned after the ancient 
pueblos; flat roofs, heavy walls, 
painted the color of the sand, that 
somehow fit into the landscape as 
they reflect the sunlight under the 
turquoise sky. The Library has a 
fine-collection of books with many 
volumes that concern the archae- 
ology, history, geology, flora, fauna, 
and lore of the southwest. Inside 
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the library building is the beauti- 
ful mural by Kenneth Adams, 
noted artist. There are four panels 
in which Mr. Adams depicts the 
three cultures of the southwest. The 
first shows the Indian with his na- 
tive crafts, next the Spaniard build- 
ing and farming, then the Anglo 
with his mechanical skill, and, 
finally, a union of all three in the 
modern science which so marks our 
era. 

For a touch of Spain you may 
wish to see Old Town Plaza, the 
original center of the 18th century 
Albuquerque. Here are the San 
Felipe de Neri Church and old 
adobe buildings now housing art 
galleries and shops and several ex- 
cellent restaurants. From the Plaza 
you can drive north along Rio 
Grande Boulevard and see fine 
homes and farms with the great 
Sandias to the east and the five 
volcanos to the west. When you 
reach the end of the boulevard you 
may turn left and cross the river 
following the road through the vil- 
lages of Corrales and Sandoval, or 
you may turn right and, after a 
short drive, come into Route 85, 
the main highway north and south 
through the state. 

If you have an afternoon for a 
trip, there are several interesting 
possibilities. Leaving Albuquerque, 
drive north on Route 85 to Ber- 
nalillo, then turn north on the 
Cuba road, cross the river, and a 
short distance west you will come 
to the Coronado Monument. This 
ancient pueblo may have been the 
headquarters of the famed Coro- 


nado Expedition that trailed north 
from Mexico in 1540. For two 
years the Spanish adventurers ex- 
plored the middle Rio Grande on 
east through Texas and also to the 
west, for they were the first Euro- 
peans to see the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado and visit the villages 
of the Hopis. The Monument, 
which was an ancient village of 
Pueblo Indians, long since aban- 
doned, has been partially excavated 
by archaeologists. In the work the 
scientists uncovered a number of 
Kivas, subterranean ceremonial 
chambers. From the walls of one 
of these structures were recovered 
layers of early Indian ceremonial 
pictures. This Kiva has been re- 
stored so that you can go down into 
it and see the interesting restored 
frescoes. There is also a museum 
of Indian lore, a wonderful view 
of the mountains and river, and a 
place to picnic, if you feel so in- 
clined. The curator will be pleased 
to take you about the ruins. 

From the Coronado Monument 
you can drive along the Cuba Road, 
see the Pueblos of Santa Ana and 
Zia across the Jemez River, and go 
on to the Pueblo of Jemez and 
Jemez Springs. Or you may prefer 
to turn east at Bernalillo, and then 
your road will climb up through 
the old plaza of Placitas and along 
a mountain stream which flows 
with snow water in the spring. 
Climbing on, you may follow the 
Rim Road and come out upon the 
top of the Sandias, 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Here, 


from the heights, one can view the 











Indian pageantry has lured to Taos a colony of artists. Centuries before Pueblo painters 
were adorning cliffs, kivas, and ceramics. Here red man and white man join in an art class 
below the Taos Mountains. 





New Mexico tells a story of twenty centuries of Indian life. The famous pueblo at Taos is 
one of nineteen living prehistoric settlements of peace-loving farmer Indians. Come to see it 
this summer. 
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winding path of the Rio Grande 
and have an almost aerial view of 
both sides of the Sandias and 
mountain peaks far to the south 
and north. There are breath-tak- 
ing, precipitous drops on the west 
of the Sandias and a gradual 
wooded slope toward the east, with 
the Estancia Valley beyond. Re- 
turning down the Rim Road to the 
junction, you can continue east to 
Route 10 and back to the city on 
Route 66 through Tijeras Canyon. 

A short trip south on Route 85 
brings you to Isleta Pueblo. Here 
the old church offers a fine example 
of early Spanish building. Driving 
through the village, you come to 
the river and one of the Middle Rio 
Grande Conservancy dams for the 
control of irrigation water. Cross 
the bridge and turn left over a new 
highway that brings you directly 
back to Broadway in Albuquerque. 

To the Municipal Airport is a 
short, interesting trip, and here 
there is an excellent restaurant 
where you can sit and enjoy the 
lights on the mountains or watch 
planes come and go. 

If you would enjoy another 
mountain trip, drive east on Route 
66 to Cedro Canyon and here 


through south to travel through old 
Hispanized villages such as Chilili 
and Tajique. You can also visit 
old ruins of abandoned pueblos 
such as Quarai and Abé. Drive on 
to Mountainair and then turn west 
to Route 85 and back north to Al- 
buquerque. 

One or several days can be en- 
joyed in ancient Santa Fe, the old- 
est state capital in the United 
States. Here are art and historical 
museums, old churches, and inter- 
esting shops which will offer you 
many diversions. You may wish to 
continue north about 75 miles more 
and visit the renowned Taos, cen- 
ter of a famous artists’ colony. 

In Gallup, August 13-16 (about 
140 miles west on Route 66), 
the Indian Ceremonial celebration 
gathers together many different 
southwestern Indian groups. Here 
you may witness programs of In- 
dian dances and songs, see beauti- 
ful Indian arts and crafts, and en- 
joy a daily pageant of the colorful 
customs of these first Americans. 

New Mexico welcomes you, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, and hopes you too 
will find this area The Land of En- 
chantment. 











The Program 


of the 


EDYTHE SALVESON 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


OOD public relations are more 
essential today than ever in the 
history of education, for com- 

munities are facing critical prob- 
lems of large school enrollments, 
inadequate school housing, and in- 
creasing demands for more finan- 
cial aid for school purposes, when 
at the same time there is a tremen- 
dous shortage of well-qualified 
teachers to carry on a good school 
program. Consequently, education 
leadership groups must have as 
definite objectives the maintenance 
of a high standard of instruction in 
all phases of school work and the 
establishment of such good rela- 
tions with the public that enthu- 


siastic support of the school pro- 
gram may be counted on at critical 
times. 

The Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
ciety has a very definite responsi- 
bility for planning a program 
which will encourage all teachers 
to improve their professional atti- 
tude, the quality of their teaching, 
and their relations with students, 
parents, and patrons. The mem- 
bers of each unit of the Society must 
clearly define their purposes and the 
scope of their activities, and then 
must provide for full-membership 
participation in the program. A 
good program is a planned pro- 
gram, but it is effective only when 
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it results in performance. 

Since the public’s opinion of the 
school is often based almost en- 
tirely on the student’s opinion of 
the teacher, any program which 
seeks to improve instruction and 
win public favor for the schools 
must place emphasis on the selec- 
’ tion and training of teachers. Defi- 
nite standards should be set up 
in order that only individuals with 
good personality traits—adaptabil- 
ity, good judgment, courtesy, tact, 
and self-control—will be accepted 
as teacher-training candidates. Re- 
search is needed to ascertain what 
personality traits are essential in a 
teacher and what training is nec- 
essary to prepare a teacher for estab- 
lishing congenial relations with stu- 
dents, colleagues, and patrons. 
Teacher-training schools will wel- 
come suggestions when they are 
based on data gained from legiti- 
mate research. 

Definite plans must be made to 
provide adequate and suitable hous- 
ing for teachers and for the orien- 
tation of teachers new to a com- 
munity and a school system. A 
vigorous in-service training pro- 
gram should be instituted to give 
the new teacher that poise and 
confidence so necessary in securing 
proper student-teacher relation- 
ships. Every educator must be 
aware of the importance of this 
phase of teacher training and of 
his responsibility in inaugurating 
and executing such a program. 

To augment the impressions the 
public receives through students’ 
reports home, educators must seek 


to interpret to the public the pur- 
poses, the achievements, and the 
needs of the schools. This may be 
done by personal interviews with 
parents, by school demonstrations, 
by interpretative speeches by school 
authorities, and by film, radio, and 
newspaper publicity. The schools 
must take their story to the public. 
The public seldom seeks this infor- 
mation from the schools. Public 
Relations committees must see that 
the good work done by all depart- 
ments in the schools is publicized. 


One of the best means of win- 
ning goodwill for the teaching pro- 
fession and the schools is by the 
teachers’ active participation in 
community affairs and local organi- 
zations: religious, service, civic, and 
social groups. Through these ac- 
tivities teachers are often able to 
enlist support in sponsoring pro- 
grams honoring prospective teach- 
ers, new teachers, or retired teach- 
ers, and in promoting desirable 
school legislation. 

Collaboration with education 
and legislative committees in these 
other community organizations is 
almost a necessity for the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society and other 
education leadership groups if the 
schools are to receive the support 
of the public in meeting the de- 
mands for increased finances for 
critical school needs. The inter- 


change of ideas in these groups will 
increase the understanding of what 
the schools are doing and can do for 
the community, and what the home 











and the community expect of the 
schools. 

Education groups must actively 
support drives for civic improve- 
ment, for community chests, and 
for welfare work. They must fol- 
low public activity and editorial 
opinion and take time to write 
notes of commendation and ap- 
preciation to all agencies which pro- 
mote any program which is bene- 
ficial to children, the schools, or the 
public welfare. Educators must 
show that their interests are in 
training young people for com- 
munity service and in making the 
community a better place in which 
the young people may serve. 

In summary, the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society, through its pro- 
gram of activities, should encour- 
age: 

1. Maintenance of a high stand- 
ard of teaching in all phases of 
school work. 
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2. The selection of desirable can- 
didates for the teaching profession 
through co-operation with teachers 
colleges, education groups, and the 
community. 

8. Good teacher morale through 
provision for satisfactory living con- 
ditions, orientation, and in-service 
training. 

4. Dissemination of information 
concerning school purposes, 
achievements, and needs. 

5. Teacher participation in local 
education, civic, and social groups. 

6. Collaboration with education 
and legislative committees in other 
groups for mutual help and under- 
standing. 

7. Participation in public affairs 
and vocal recognition of the work 
of other individuals or organiza- 
tions sponsoring activities of bene- 
fit to children, the schools, or pub- 
lic culture. 





Arizona 


Mrs. Gail Ridgway Brown in Tucson on 
February 26, 1953; a member of Alpha 
Chapter. 

Ethelred Baldwin Thompson of War- 
ren on January 20, 1953; an honorary 
member of Epsilon Chapter. 


Arkansas 


Mrs. Fannie Hardin Wright in Arka- 
delphia on December 29, 1952; a member 
of Lambda Chapter. 

Alleen Vaughan Brown in North Little 
Rock on January 25, 1953; a member of 
Alpha Eta Chapter, 


California 
Martha T. Farnum in San Diego on 
August 4, 1952; active and earnest member 
of Nu Chapter. 
Isabelle Harrison Hilditch of National 
City in Los Angeles on March 4, 1953; a 


member of Nu Chapter and its first presi- 
dent. 
In Los Angeles on March 17, 1953, 
Gwenyth Springsteen of the Psi Chapter. 
On February 21, 1953 in Los Angeles, 
Margaret I. Becker of the Omega Chapter. 
In San Jose, Florence Mendenhall of the 
Alpha Sigma Chapter on February 6, 1953. 


Connecticut 
In Hartford on February 12, 1953, 
Dorothy E. Brookes of Higganum; a mem- 
ber of Gamma Chapter. 
District of Columbia 


In Washington, D. C. on January 25, 
1953, Bertha Taylor of the Beta Chapter, 
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Florida 


In Jacksonville on February 7, 1953, Mrs. 
Napoleon B. Broward; an honorary mem- 
ber of the Alpha Chapter. 

Illinois 

In Chicago on February 21, 1953, Flora 
J. Cooke of the Kappa Chapter; a state 
Founder of the Society and long prominent 
in educational circles. 

On July 21, 1952 in Chicago, Mrs. 
Mildred Fahy Shea of the Kappa Chapter. 

Mrs. Lucie Hammond Schacht on May 
31, 1951 in Chicago; a member of Kappa 
Chapter. 

Catherine E. Parks of the Lambda 
Chapter in Springfield on February 19, 
1953. 

At her home, Ridgefarm, on March 2, 
1953, Goldie Gertrude Hodges of the Alpha 
Iota Chapter. 

Indiana 
In Greencastle in December, 1952, 
Veneta J. Kunter; a member of Epsilon 
Chapter. 
Iowa 


In Finley Hospital.on March 27, 1953, 
Jessie Frances Marte of the Lambda 
Chapter in Dubuque. 


Kansas 


Myrtle Dougherty of Manhattan on 
March 3, 1953 at her home; a member 
of Eta Chapter and state executive sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Hilda McPherson of the Omicron Chap- 
ter on May 17, 1952 in Leavenworth. 

Rebecca Wells Taylor of Lyons on 
June 28, 1952; a member of Alpha Rho 
Chapter. 











